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WANDERINGS IN INDIA. then took a seat near the patient, in order to 
— | witness the effect. Ere long the severe pain 
Ir is impossible for an English gentleman | was allayed, and the youth fell into a pro- 
to take his departure from the house of a/ found sleep, from which, I began to fear, he 
native of India, without giving a number of| would never awake. To have administered 
testimonials, in the shape of “letters of re-|a smaller dose, at that stage of the disease, 
commendation,” addressed to no one in par-| would have been useless, for the body was 
ticular. Nena Sahib* had a book containing on the very verge of collapse. Neverthe- 
the autographs of at least a hundred and | less, I began to feel the awkwardness of the 
fifty gentlemen and ladies, who had testified | responsibility which I had taken upon my- 
in writing to the attention and kindness they | self. Presently, a palanquin carriage, pro- 
had received at the hands of the Maharajah, | pelled by bearers, came to the bungalow. An 
during their stay at Bhitoor. Having ex-|elderly lady and gentleman alighted, and 
pressed my satisfaction as emphatically as! were shown intoa little room which happened 
possible in this book, the khansamah (house-! to be vacant. [A dak bungalow has only two 
steward) demanded a certificate, which I little rooms.] ‘Io my great joy I discovered 
gave him, Then came the bearer, the men that the new arrival was a doctor of a regi- 
who guarded my door, the coachman, the! ment ; who, with his wife, was journeying to 
grooms, the sweeper. For each and all of Calcutta. I was vot long in calling in the 
these I had to write characters, and recom-| doctor ; and I had the satisfaction of hearing 
mend them to such of my friends as they! him pronounce an opinion that the young 
might encounter by accident or otherwise. ensign was “all right,” and that the dose 
It is a fearful infliction—this character; had administered had been the means of 
writing; but everyone is compelled to go/saving his life. How readily, to be sure, 
through it. do people in India accommodate each other. 
I was now on my road to Agra, to pay a| Although the doctor and his wife were 





visit to a schoolfellow, who was then in the) 
civil service, and filling an appointment in the | 
station. It was in the month of September | 
that I made the journey—the most unhealthy | 
season of the year. Opposite to the first 
dak bungalow, some twelve miles from the 
station of Cawnpore, I was stopped by a set 
of twelve palkee bearers, who informed me 
that a Sahib, whom they were taking to 
Alleyghur, had been seized with cholera, and 


hurrying down the country, and albeit the 
youth was pronounced out of danger, they 
remained with me until the following after- 
noon; when, having dined, we all took our 
departure together—the youth and I travel- 
ling northward, the doctor and his wife in 
the opposite direction. 

The night was pitchy dark ; but the glare 
from the torches rendered every object near 
to us distinctly visible. The light, shining 





was dying in the bungalow. I hastened to 


on the black faces of the palkee bearers, 


the room and there found, stretched upon the|they appeared like so many demons—but 


couch, a young officer of about nineteen years | 


of age. 

| His face was ashy pale, and a profuse cold 
| perspiration stood upon his forehead. His 
hands and feet were like ice, and he was 
in very great pain. The only person near 
him was the sweeper, who kept on, assuring 
me that the youth would die. As for the 


‘very merry demons; for they chatted and 
laughed incessantly, until I commanded them 
|to be silent, in order that, while we moved 
along the road, I might listen to the ensign’s 
story, which he told me in the most artless 
manner imaginable : 

“J have only been siz weeks in India,” he 
began, “and, at present, only know a few 





youth himself he was past speech, and I| words of the language. How I came into 
was disposed to think, with the sweeper,|the Bengal Army was this. My father was 
that he was beyond cure. I administered,|in the civil service of the company, in the 
however, nearly a teaspoonful of laudanum| Madras Presidency; and, after twenty-one 
in a wine-glass half-full of raw brandy, and | years’ service, retired on his pension of one 

~ thousand pounds a-year, aud his savings 
| which amounted to twenty thousand pounds, 


* See page 457 of the present Volume, 
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and which was invested in five per cent.| my plans!” exclaimed the young man who 
government securities ; so that his income was had just escaped the jaws of death, “In 
two thousand a-year. We lived during the ten years I will save enough to take me 
winter near Grosvenor Square: a house of home to them; for, if I study hard—and 
which my father bought the lease for twengy | I will do so—I may get a staff appointment, 
years, and the summer we used to spend at) and ” 

a little place in Berkshire, which he had} Here the bearers of my palkee informed 
bought. It was only a good sized cottage,|me that two other travellers were coming 
and the land about it did not exceed three|down the road. They saw the light in the 


acres. But it was a perfect gem of a resi-| 


dence, and quite large enough for our family ; 


which consisted of my father and mother, | 


myself, and a sister who is a year and 
a-half older than I am. I was at Harrow. 
My father intended that I should go to 
Oxford, and eventually be called to the bar. 
My sister had a governess, a very clever and 
accomplished girl, and the most amiable 
creature that ever lived. We were not an 
extravagant family, and saw very little com- 
pany ; but we had every comfort that a rea- 


distance, more than a mile off, and they—the 
| bearers—began to talk loudly, and argue that 
it was impossible for me to hear what the 
ensign was saying; and all attempts to 
silence them were vain. They were discus- 
sing, as they carried us along, whether they 
would exchange burdens with the down- 
coming bearers, insomuch as they were nearly 
midway between the stages. This is very 
often done by arrangement between them, 
and thus, in such cases, they get back more 
speedily to their homes. It was decided 





sonable heart could desire, and I fancy that 
we lived up to the two thousand pounds | other party were agreeable; for, on the down- 
a-year. You see the education of myself and| coming travellers nearing us, the bearers of 
my sister was a heavy item. The governess| us—the up-going travellers—called a halt. 
had a hundred pounds a year,and then there| Forthwith the four palkees were gently 
Was a singing master and a drawing master. | lowered till they rested on the ground. And 
About two years ago my father died, and my|now the chattering of the bearers became 
mother became almost imbecile from the|something awful. A native of Hindostan can 
excess of her grief. She lost her memory ;| settle nothing without a noise ; and, as each 


that the exchange should take place, if the 





and, for days together, knew not what she| palkee had twelve men attached to it besides 
was doing. Under my father’s will she was|the torch-bearers and those who carried our 
entitled to all that he died possessed of, and | boxes, the number of voices, whooping, shout- 


was appointed his sole executrix. The 
house in South Street was given up, the 
unexpired portion of the lease disposed of, 
and the edi siene in Berkshire became our 
only home. My father’s pension, of course, 
expired when he died, and we, the family, 
had now to live on the interest of the govern- 
ment securities. My mother, who was as 
ignorant as a child on all matters of business, 
was recommended to sell her government 
securities, and invest the proceeds in a joint- 
stock bank which was paying, and for 
more than a year did pay, eight per cent. 
But, alas, one wretched day the bank failed, 
and we were reduced suddenly from compa- 
rative affluence to poverty. The cottage, 
furniture, and all that my mother possessed, 
was seized and sold. This happened only two 
years ago. Fortunately for me, my school 
education was pretty well completed ; but, of 
course, the idea of my going to Oxford, and 
subsequently to the bar, was at once aban- 
doned. My sister was obliged to take a 
situation, as governess, in the family of a 
director of the East India Company ; and, 
through that gentleman’s influence, I ob- 
tained an ensigncy in the Native Infantry. 
The loss of her fortune, the parting with my 
sister (who is now on the Continent with the 
director's family) and myself, had such an 
effect upon my mother, that it was deemed 
necessary to place her in an asylum ; where, 
at all events, she will be taken care of, 
and treated with kindness. But I have 


ing, asserting, contradicting, scolding and 
soothing, exceeded sixty. 1 and my com- 
panion, the ensign, shout to them to “go 
on!” At length I got out of my palkee in 
|a rage, and not only screamed at, but shook 
several of the black disputants, Whilst 
thus engaged, the doors of one of the down- 
ward palkees were opened, and a voice— 
that of a lady—thus greeted me, very good 
humouredly : 

“ My good sir, depend upon it that you are 
retarding your own progress, and ours, by 
attempting, so violently, to accelerate it. Pray 
let them settle their little affair amongst 
themselves.” 

“T believe you are quite right,” I replied. 

“Have you any idea of the hour?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, 
said I, 

“T have lost the key of my watch. Per- 
haps the key of yours would fit it.” 

1 hastened to my palkee, brought forth, 
from beneath the pillow, my watch and 
chain ; and, taking them to the door of the 
lady’s palkee, presented them through the 
opening. 

“ Thanks,” said the lady, after winding up 
her watch, “thanks, It does very well,” and 
she returned the watch and chain. I saw, by 
the light of the torch, not only her hand 
—which was very small and pretty—but her 
face, which was more bewitching still, being 
lovely and young. 


It is about a quarter to twelve,” 














Charles Dickens.] 


“Ts there anything else you require,” I 
asked. 

“Nothing. Unless you happen to have 
with you some fresh bread. My children—who 
are asleep in the other palkee—are tired of 
biscuits, and I imagine we shall not reach 
Cawnpore before mid-day to-morrow.” 

It happened that I had a loaf in my 
palkee ; and, with all the pleasure of which 
the heart of man is capable, placed it in 
the hands of the fair traveller. 
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two cases, murdered, in the upper provinces ; 
but I can only bring to mind two instances 
of European ladies having been molested. 
This is not to be attributed to any ideas of 
gallantry, or chivalry, on the part of marau- 
ders in the East ; but simply to the fact that 
they knew the perpetrators of an offence com- 
mitted against a lady would be hunted down 
to the death, while the sympathies enter- 
tained for the sufferings of a Sahib, would be 


On this| only those of an ordinary character, and soon 


occasion she opened the doors of her palkee| “blow over.” Even the palkee bearers knew 


sufficiently wide to admit of my having a 
really good gaze at her beautiful features. 
She was enveloped in a white dressing-gown, 
and wore a hood made of black silk, and 


lined with pink. Her hair was brushed back, 


off the forehead ; but the long dark tresses | 


came from behind the ears aud rested on her 
covered shoulders. 

“Are you going to Agra?” she 
quired, 

“Yes.” I replied. 

“Perhaps: you would be good enough to 
return two books for me to the wife of the 
assistant magistrate. They will, no doubt, 
afford you as much amusement on your jour- 
ney as they have afforded me. I finished 
them this afternoon, and they are now an 
incumbrance.” With these words she 
handed me the volumes, which I faith- 
fully promised to return. By this time the 
bearers had settled their affair, and were 
ready to lift the palkees. I bade the fair 
traveller “good night, and a safe journey.” 
We shook hands, 

The reader may ask, “Who was your 
friend?” I did not know at the time. It 
was not until I had arrived at Agra that I 
was informed on this head. The books which 
she entrusted to my care I had not read; 
and, after parting with the ensign at the dak 
bungalow at Bewah, they were, indeed, most 
agreeable companions. I have mentioned 
this little episode in my journey, not because 
there is anything in it worth recording, or 
because there is anything romautic therewith 
connected ; but simply to show how readily 
we (Christians) in India obliged one another 
(albeit utter strangers), and how gladly we 
assist each other, whenever and wherever we 
meet. Such an episode in the journey of a 
traveller in India is one of its most common- 
place incidents. 

Since the news of the recent deplorable 
disasters has reached this country, many 
persons have expressed their surprise that a 
lady should be suffered to travel alone with 
her children, or be accompanied by no more 
than one female scrvant. The fact is 
(or rather was), that, on any dangerous 
road, a lady, utterly unprotected, was safer 
than a gentleman. The sex was, actually, its 
own protection. During my stay in India, I 
knew of at least a score of instances in which 
officers and civilians were stopped upon the 
roads, plundered, assaulted ; and, in one or 


in- 


the amount of responsibility that attached 
to them when they bore away, from station 
to station, a female burden; and, had the 
lady traveller been annoyed, or interrupted, 
by an European traveller, they would have 
attacked and beaten him, even to the break- 
ing of his bones and the danger of his life, 
had he not desisted when commanded by 
the lady to do so. This has happened 
more than once, in the upper provinces of 
India. 

In December, eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, the road between Saharumpore and 
Umballah was infested by a gang of thieves. 
Several officers had been stopped, robbed, and 
plundered of their money and valuables. I 
had been invited to Lahore, to witness the 
installation of Sir Walter Gilbert and Sir 
Henry Elliot as Knights Commanders of 
the Bath. The danger, near a place called 
Juggadree, was pointed out to me by a mail 
contractor; who, finding me determined to 
proceed, recommended me to dress as a lady 
for a couple of stages. I did so. I borroweda 
gown, a shawl, and a night-cap ; and, when I 
came near the dangerous locality, I put them 
on, and commanded the bearers to say that I 
was a “mem—sahib,” in the event of the pal- 
kee being stopped. Sure enough, the palkee 
was stopped, near Juggadree, by a gang of ten 
or twelve armed men, one of whom opened 
the door to satisfy himself of the truth of 
the statement made by the bearers. The 
moment the ruffian saw my night-cap (a very 
prettily-frilled one it was; lent to me by a 
very pretty woman), likewise a small bolster, 
which, beneath my shawl, represented a 
sleeping baby, he closed the door, and 
requested the bearers to take up the 
palkee, and proceed !—aye, and what was 
more, he enjoined them to be “ careful of the 
mem sahib !” 

I have incidentally spoken of the installa- 
tion of Sir Walter Gilbert and Sir Henry 
Elliot, in December, eighteen hundred ana 
forty-nine. Eight years have not yet elapsed, 
and how many of the principal characters in 
that magnificent spectacle have departed 
hence! Sir Walter is dead. Sir a 
dead. Sir Charles Napier and Sir Dudley 
Hill, who led them up to Lord Dalhousie, 
are dead. Colonel Mountain, who carried 
the cushion on which was placed the insignia 
of the order, is dead. And Sir Henry Law- 
rence is dead; and poor Stuart Beatson. 
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Alas! how many of that gay throng—imen 
aud women, husbands, fathers, wives, and 
daughters, who had assembled to witness 
the ceremony, have perished during the re- 
cent revolt in the upper provinces of India! 
Those who were present on that sixth of 
December, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
and, who, in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
quietly reflect on what has occurred since, 
will scarcely believe in their own existence. 
It must appear to them—as it often appears 
to me—as a dream: adream in which we saw 
Sir Charles Napier, with his spare form, his 
eagle eyes, his aquiline nose, and long, grey 
beard, joking Sir Dudley Hill on his corpu- 
lence and baldness, and asking him what sort 
of figure he would cut now, in leading a 
forlorn hope? and Sir Dudley, proudly and 
loudly replying, that he felt a better man 
than ever. Presently, the meek civilian, in a 
white neckcloth, and ignorant of Sir Dudley’s 
early deeds, was so unfortunate as to put 
the question : 

“ Did you ever lead a forlorn hope, Sir 
Dudley ?” a query which induced Sir Dudley 
Hill to groan, previously to exclaiming : 

“Such is fame! A forlorn hope, my dear 
sir, I have led fifty !” 

This was, of course, an exaggeration ; but 
I believe that Sir Dudley Hill had, in the 
Peninsular War, led more forlorn hopes than 
any other officer in the British army. 

I have wandered away from the high road 
to Agra, and must return to it. I parted 
with the ensign at Bewah, and com- 
menced reading the books which the 
then unknown lady had entrusted to my 
care. The day towards noon became hot, 
damp, and extremely oppressive; and there 
was no dak bungalow, or other abode, within 
nine miles of me. Before long, I heard thunder 
in the distance ; and, presently, the bearers 
communicated to me that a heavy storm 
was approaching, and that, in order to escape 
its fury, they wished to halt at a village 
just a-head of us. I consented, and was 
now hurried along the road at the rate 
of five miles an hour, My palkee was 
placed beneath a shed, and the bearers con- 

regated around it. One of the number 
lighted his pipe (hubble-bubble), and passed 
it to his neighbour ; who, after three whiffs, 
passed it to thenext ; who, after three whifts, 
sent it on, until each had partaken of the 
smoke. 

The little village, which was a short dis- 
tance from the road, contained about sixty 
or seventy inhabitants, and about double that 
number of children, of various ages. My 
presence excited no small degree of curiosity ; 
and the whole of the villagers approached the 
shed, to have a look at me. The men and 
women, of course, were not alarmed, and 
looked on simply with that stupidity which 
is characteristic of the cultivators of the 
soil in the upper provinces of India. But it 
was otherwise with the more youthful, the 
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children. They held aloof, and peeped from 
behind their parents, as if I had been 
some dangerous wild animal. My bearers 
wished to drive them all away; but I for- 
bade this—partly, because I had no desire to 
deprive the villagers of whatever pleasure 
a long inspection of me might afford them, 
and partly because I wished to sketch the 
group, aud listen to their remarks, which 
were chiefly of a personal character, and for 
the most part complimentary, or intended 
so to be. 

A vivid flash of lightning, and an awfully 
loud clap of thunder, accompanied by a 
few large drops of rain, speedily dispersed 
the crowd, and I was left to myself and 
my bearers, who now huddled themselves 
together for warmth’s sake. The air had 
become chiliy, and even I was compelled 
to wrap my cloak and my blanket about 
my thinly-clad limbs. Another vivid flash 
of lightning, and another awful clap of | 
thunder; then down came such _hail- 
stones as I had never seen before, and have 
never seen since in the plains of Hindostan. 
In size and weight they equalled those which 
sometimes fall in the Himalaya mountains 
in June and July. With these storms the 
rains usually “break up,” and then the cold 
weather sets in; and with this season of 
the year what climate in the world is supe- 
rior to that of the upper provinces of India ? 
When the thunder, lightning, and hail had 
ceased—and their continuance did not exceed 
fifteen minutes—the sun came out, and the 
face of heaven was as fair as possible; but 
the earth gave evidence of the severity of the 
storm. Not only was the ground covered 
with leaves and small branches, intermingled 
with the hail, but cattle and goats had been 
killed by the furious pelting of the huge stones; 
whilst the electric fluid had descended on one 
of the mud huts of the village in which I had 
taken refuge, and had stretched out in death 
an old man and two of his grandchildren, a 
boy of six years of age, and a girl of four. 
The parents of these children were absent 
from the village, and were not expected to 
return until the evening. On being informed 
of the accident, I expressed a desire to see 
the bodies, and was conducted by seve- 
ral of the villagers to the hut in which 
they were lying. I recognised at once the 
features of the old man, who was a promi- 
nent figure in my sketch, and of one of the 
children, the little girl, who held the old man 
so tightly by the hand, while she peeped at 
me. The face of the boy had not struck me. 
There they were lying dead, but still warm, 
and their limbs, as yet, devoid of rigidity. 
The matter-of-fact way in which the natives 
of India regard the death of their relations 
or friends, is something wonderful to behold. 
It is not that their affections are less strong 
than ours, or their feelings less acute. It is 
that fatality isthe beginning and end of their 
creed, They are taught from their childhood 
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: 8 een visitations of this character as| calves of his legs not bigger than those of | 
irect and special acts of God; as matters|a boy of twelve years of age. In his mouth | 
which itis not only futile, but improper to| he had a huge (number one) cheroot, and, in 
Sean Se yer his Me ee es — nearly 
P re » exh rec any 0! en Of grier) as ig as iis own, esting bis chest upon 
— nye the er bodies ms sur-| this walking-stick, and looking me full in the 
rounded. nd, on asking my _ bearers,| face, perfectly ignorant, and seemingly in- 
whether the parents of the children would | different, as ordain I might bea sunechunh 
weep when they returned and found their} to the government, or a shopkeeper, he thus 
offspring thus suddenly cut off? they re-| familiarly accosted me : 
plied, See “Why should they} “ Well, old boy, how do you feel after the 
weep at God’s will ?” shower ?” 
As I was preparing to leave the village,| “Very well, I thank you.” 
a a woman came up to me, and; “Come in and have a cup of tea, and a 
said ; if y j 
“Sahib, the parents of the dead ania tees ty clbol- sen-unysedaeae 
are very poor, and the expense of burning of| feel comfortable for the night.” This offer 
theirremains will press very hard upon them. | was so tempting, and so cordially made, that 
The wood for the old man will cost eight annas, | I was induced to accept it. 
and the fuel for each of the children four} “Bring the Sahib into my tent, in the 
iad —— one ee naa — a co any bere | a 
laced the coin in the woman’s hand, | and then addressing me, he remarked: “Don’t 
and left, besides, a donation for the bereaved |get out. You'll wet your slippers.” 
—— who —_ absent ; having previously | The bearers followed the lieutenant, and 
ealled several of the villagers to witness the | put down my palkee upon two tiers of small 
proceeding. This I did at the suggestion of San which sn smvad over the space of 
the palkee bearers ; who entertained some! ground covered by tlie tent. 
doubts of the woman’s honesty. We had; “I was obliged to resort to this box 
not proceeded far, when I descried a small! dodge,” said my host, “or I should have 
encampment, beneath a clump of mango!been drowned. I wish I owned only a 
trees. It consisted of an officer’s tent, and | quarter of this rhino we are treading on. If 
two long tents for native soldiers—sepoys. | I did, catch me at this work any longer, my 
One of these long tents was for the Hindoos ;' masters!” It was the treasure that the boxes 
the other for wre Roepe ene bie en in all about twenty-five thousand 
came opposite to the encampment esired' pounds. “Look here, old boy. Forego, 
the bearers to stop, and put some questions | like a good fellow, the tea and the toast. 
to a Sepoy, who was standing near the |My servants will have such a bother to get 
road, I — = him that the encamp-|& fire and boi! water. Have some biscuits 
ment was that of “a treasure party,” con-|and cold brandy-and-water instead. You 
sisting of a lieutenant, and a company of should never drink tea while travelling. It 
native infantry, proceeding from Mynpoorie | keeps you awake; and, what is more, it 
to Agra. | ee spoils the flavour of your cheroots. By the 
Won’t you go and see the Sahib ?” asked | bye, have one of these weeds.” 
the Sepoy. : : | I thanked my host; and, without any sort 
I don’t know him,” said - ‘of pressing, yielded to his every wish— 
wre eo _ > — a playing ae —_ aa ny 
ur Sahib is glad to see everybody. Heis' smoking his cheroots, and drinking his 
the most light-hearted man in Hindostan. | brandy-and-water. The stakes were not 
His lips are the home of laughter, and his| very high. Only a rupee a game. During 
presence awakens happiness in the breast the deals my host would frequently 
of the most sorrowful. His body is small, | exclaim: 
but his mind is great ; and, in his eyes, the| “By Jove! what a god’s send it is to have 
Hindoo, the Mussulman, and the Christian,| some one to talk to for a few hours! I 
are all equal.” |have been out for five days; and, durin 
This description, I confess, aroused my that time, have not uttered a word in ar 
curiosity to see so philosophical a lieutenant,! own language. Haven’t had the luck to 
and it was not long before my curiosity was |come across a soul. This escorting treasure 
gratified; for he made his appearance at|is the most awful part of an officer's duty, 
a —— oe tent; and, observing my | especially at this season of the year. 
palkee, bore down upon it. | “ But it must be done,” I suggested. 
‘The lieutenant wore a pair of white paler | “Yes. But why not by native officers ?” 
_— which were tucked up to his knees, | “ Would the treasure be safe with them ?” 
no shoes, or stockings; a blue shirt, no coat,! “Safe? Just as safe as it is now, if not 
pe jacket ; a black neck-tie, and a leather | safer ; for, although I am responsible for the 
elmet with a white covering, such as one| money in these boxes, I don’t know that the | 
sees labelled in the shop-windows “ for India.” | whole amount is there. I didn’t count it; 
His person was very small certainly, and the | and, if there was any deficiency, I should say 
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so. Now, a native officer would satisfy him- 
self on the subject before he took charge. 
Don’t you see?’ 

Here our conversation was interrupted by 
a havildar (native sergeant), who appeared at 
the door of the tent, saluted the lieutenant, 
and uttered in a deep and solemn tone of 
voice the word Sa-hib ! 

“Well. What’s the matter?” 
lieutenant. 

“Maun Singh Sipahee is very ill.” 

“What ails him ?” 

“He has fever.” 

“Then I will come and see him in one 
moment.” With these words the lieute- 
nant threw down his cards, and invited me 
to accompany him to the tent wherein the 
patient was lying. 

Maun Singh Sipahee was a powerful Brah- 
min, who stood upwards of six feet two. He 
was a native of Oude, and had a very dark 
skin. When we entered the tent, he at- 
tempted to rise from the charpai (native bed- 
stead) on which he was reclining ; but the 
lieutenant told him to be still, then felt the 
sick man’s pulse, and placed his small white 
hand across the broad black forehead of the | 
soldier. 

“Carry him into my tent. The ground is 
too damp for him here,” said the lieutenant, 
and forthwith the bedstead was raised by 
half-a-dozen of the man’s comrades. In the 


said the 
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lying there, is a Brahmin of the highest caste ; 
yet, [ have seen him, and other Brahmins now 
in my regiment, bearing upon their shoulders 
the remains of an officer to the grave. Of 
course, you are aware that to do a thing of 
that kind—to touch the corpse of an unbe- 
liever—involves a loss of caste ?” 

“Tea.” 

“Well, sir, these fellows braved the opinion 
and the taunts of every Hindoo in the country, 
in order to pay respect to the memory of 
those officers whose dangers and privations 
they had cheerfully shared. You are aware, 
perhaps, that at last the government found it 
necessary to issue a general order to the 
effect that any sepoy of any other regiment 
who insulted the men of this regiment, by 
telling them they had lost their caste, would 
be severely punished and dismissed the 
service? Such was the case, sir; and many 
courts-martial were held in various stations 
for the trial of offenders against this order ; 
and many Hindoo sepoys and Mussulman 
native officers were very severely dealt with. 
And the thing was put down, sir; and now- 
a-days there is nothing more common than 
for the Hindoo sepoys, in all the regiments, to 


ask permission to carry the remains of a po- 


pular officer to the grave. Indeed, ladies are 
often thus honoured, and children. They 
seem to have agreed amongst themselves 
that this does not involve a loss of caste—so 





tent medicine was administered—asmall quan- 
tity of tartar emetic dissolved in water, and 
given in very small doses—until nausea was 
produced, and a gentle perspiration stood 
upon the skin of the patient. 

“You are all right, now, Maun Singh,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“No, Sahib, [ am dying. Nothing can save 
me.” 

“Then you know better than I do?” 

“Forgive me, Sahib.” 

“Listen. Lie very quiet; and, before we 
march, I will give you another sort of medi- 
cine that will set you up.” 

The sepoy covered his head over with his 
=— (counterpane), and lay as still as pos- 
sible. 

“They always fancy they are going to die, 
if there is anything the matter with them,” 
said the lieutenant to me. “I have cured 


much for caste, if it can be got over by an 
| understanding amongst themselves! Caste! 
|More than four-fifths of what they talk about 
‘it is pure nonsense and falsehood, as any 
straightforward native will confidentially con- 
fess to you. I don’t mean to say that some 
Hindoos are not very strict. Many, indeed, 
are so. But I mean to say that a very small 
proportion live in accordance with the Shas- 
ters, and that when they cry out, “if we do 
so and so we shall lose our caste,” it is 
‘nothing more than a rotten pretext for es- 
| caping some duty, or for refusing to obey a 
| distasteful order. There are hypocrites in 
|all countries, but India swarms with them 
| more thickly than any country in the world. 
And the fact is that we foster hypocrisy. Our 
fellows, and most of them Brahmins, released 
a good many cats from the bag, when they 
| were taunted with having lost their caste! 














hundreds of fever cases by this treatment.) If you are not in a frightful hurry to get on, 
The only medicines I ever use in fever, sir, stay till we march, and go with us; and I'll 
are tartar emetic and quinine. He has taken tell you and show you something more about 
the one, which has had its effect ; the other|caste. You can send on your palkee and 
he shall have by and bye. I wouldn’t lose | bearers to the next encampment ground, and 
that man on any account. His death would | I'll drive you in my old trap of a buggy. It 
occasion me the greatest grief.” is not a remarkably elegant affair, but it is 
“Ts he a great favourite ?” I asked. very strong and roomy. By the bye, we shall 
“Not more than any of the rest of them, | have to travel ‘three in a gig;’ for I must 
who were with the regiment in Affghanistan, | put Maun Singh, my sick sepoy, between us ; 
where they not only proved themselves as and you will find him a very intelligent 
brave as the European soldiers ; but where! fellow, I can tell you, and the dose I intend 
they showed themselves superior toprejudices giving him will make him as chirpy as pos- ' 
most intimately connected with theirreligion sible.” 
—their caste, That man, whom you see! The conversation and the manners of 
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| the lieutenant—free and easy as were the|of their structure.* The stubborn rock has 
latter—had fascinated me, and I accepted his | not withheld the same tale of antediluvian 
invitation. lore. The highest animal, and the lowliest 
siainmenatenrraeaccicaemnannnanieiiaatiimninenninine SY ane a the — gy So ae 
story of their birth. owers have whis- 
NATURES aaa” IN SMALL red it,—the rustling leaves have breathed 
: it. The butterfly has borne it on the dust of 
To the imagination of man, magnitude/its wings, the fish upon its scales. It is 
presents itself as one of the noblest and most| written in the blood that circulates in our 
impressive attributes with which material | veins,—it is imprinted on the muscle which 
objects are clothed, The colossal grandeur | gives motion, and the bones which afford sup- 
of the Alps, amid the wonders of nature ; or| port to our frame. All nature testifies to it. 
of the Pyramids among the master-pieces of| One secret that is the key of all shapely 
Art, affects the sensuous nature of the be-| beauty, or deformed ugliness. A hidden 
holder with unmingled reverence andawe. But| unity amidst all variety. A common type for 
the refined intelligence seeks for a higher|every form. One word which all creation 
standard of value than size can afford. Sense | perpetually utters; a witness to the one 
bows before the majesty of sublime propor- | source whence all derives. 
tion ; reason first seeks to investigate all the| The waters teem with dissimilar forms 
relations of material things, and, in the end,|of life. The air is darkened with inha- 
exalts to the highest place those which a|bitants, not one of which has its exact 
searching test has declared to possess the| counterpart. The mind actually shrinks from 
loftiest significance. Not unfrequently it is|the contemplation of endless dissimilarity, 
seen that forms the most minute are most|and apparently inharmonious difference. 
essential. They were the Titanic forces and| What a chasm gapes between the shape and 
grander features of nature which evoked the | function of the stately old chesnut-tree of 
admiration and the worship of the earliest | Etna, whom time has not subdued and age has 
tribes of men. As we descend along the| not withered, and the ephemeral fungus that 
stream of time, we may discover a growing | springs up to-day, flowers to-morrow, and dies 
perception of the greatness of small things ;} ereanother sun has visitedit! A wider interval 
the marvellous power of minor organisms to| appears between the noble form of man him- 
work immeasurable changes, and the exqui-|self and the green mould that clothes his 
site beauty of minute structures. tomb. But the microscope resolves this 
Many centuries ago, thoughtful men fore-| complexity, and bridges easily this chasm. 
shadowed the full expression of this ripening | It resolves them alike into simplest elements, 
truth, and anticipated the results of modern | and finds beneath all the same type of crea- 
science in a profound axiom—tota natura in|tion. It shows always, at the foundation, 
minimis—in smallest things is nature greatest.|that common origin in cell-growth which 
It was reserved for this century to develop a! binds all created things in one sublime con- 
saying of the schools into a household precept.| nection ; and proclaims a common law of 
This age has cast down barriers that walled| growth, and a pervading fiat of creative 
round the human vision, and has spread out | power as vice-regent over organic nature, 
before us a whole universe of created things,| It was our own distinguished countryman, 
of which no man knew before our time. We} Robert Brown, who initiated the observations 
see now, by the aid of the microscope, that| whose fruitful results have led to the percep- 
greatness has no existence but as composed | tion of this universal law, But not until the 
of infinite littleness, Who that bowed before} researches of Schleiden, in eighteen hundred 
the oak could have thought the lord of the| and thirty-seven, was any useful generalisa- 
forest to be a compound mass of many|tion obtained. The efforts of naturalists had, 
millions of independent organisms, of which | before that time, been chiefly directed towards 
thousands are combined within an acorn ?| the perception of differences, and the creation 
Who that looked upon the mountain chains | of species. But Schleiden saw that the philo- 
of western Asia, or the white cliffs of Dover,|sophy of nature was darkened by our igno- 
could surmise that they were the handiwork | rance of the laws of natural development ; 
of infusorial animalcules, whose shells make | and bravely devoting himself to the patient 
up the mass in numbers of thirty millions to| study of growth, and the laws which control 
a cubic inch? These are the revelations of|it, he travelled through a tangled forest of 
the microscope, prickly and entwined facts, till at last he saw 
Gifted with this new power, the naturalist| the light, and could proclaim it. He watched 
has traversed the material universe as though | the secret processes of plants ; traced them in 
armed with a magician’s wand ; and beneath| their reproduction and their birth, analysed 
all diverse shapes, amid all various structures, | their structures, and observed the process of 
he has found one simple and invariable unit, | their functional activities. 
the beginning of all form; the first and main} At the end of a long course of labour, 
element of attenuated organisms. It is the| he was able to tell to the world, that, as the 


organic cell. The loftiest trees have bowed! , ie ; 
. ; See H hold Words, Volume the Eighth, pages 354 
their heads, and confessed this strange secret | ana 433. ee oe ore 
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minor organisms, which are the lowliest | grace and canticle of the same purport; the 
members of the vegetable kingdom are each | vastness and variety of the results produced 
in themselves an individual cell, having life| by modifications of the same unvarying 
and activity, nutrition and reproduction, so| means ; the universality ot cell-power; the 
the highest plants are only congeries of such| pervading existence of cell-growth, the mil- 
individuals, heaped one upon another, moulded | lion development of its resources, its shapes, 
into a thousand shapes, and adapted to differ-| its functions, its labours, and its value. 

ent purposes. It was then that he enunciated| This high law of unity stretches yet 
the principle, that the life-story of a plant is|further. It has other applications, and has 
to be studied through the vital history of its | found other as illustrious exponents. While 
composing cell-elements ; and, ‘proclaiming | Schleiden and Schwann were working humbly 
the microscopic vegetable cell as the unit of| in their vocation amid the mysteries of struc- 
vegetable creation, exalted it to the place of | ture in far parts of Germany, our own 
honour among the objects of microscopic | countryman, Owen, was studying the law of 
research. It was no small thing that this;form here in the heart of London. The 
key to the cabinet of vegetable physiology|one was busied with his microscope and 
should be so discovered, and placed in our|his needles, searching into the tissues of 
hands ; but his researches led to yet another | plants, questioning their stem, their fibres, 
result,—for Schwann proceeded to apply to|and their pollen. The other, arranging ill- 


[November 28, 1857.) (Con.neted by 





the animal world, the same method of in- 
quiry which Schleiden had inaugurated | 
among plants ; and, at the close of two years, 
he made known, in his turn, the sublime) 
truth that the law of formation and repro- 
duction which prevails in the vegetable, rules 
also over the animal creation. He showed 
that the scheme is the same, and the cell still 
the primordial element of being. Bones, 
cartilages, muscles, nerves, and every tissue, 
were traced to their origin in cell-growth ;| 
man himself appears as a congeries of cells:| 
his growth the expression of the sum of their | 
growth: the vital processes of his body 
carried on by cell-action: secretion, absorp- 


tion, exhalation, nutrition, chemical change, 
and vital change; so many names which 
only indicate phases in the history of cell- 


| 
| 


life, that epitome of all organic life. These 
splendid researches were the result of ob-| 
servations made with very imperfect and| 
inoffensive instruments; they should en-; 
courage the poorest and simplest student of | 
microscopic nature to think and to examine | 
for himself. They should inspire an abiding 
faith in the noble simplicity of the inner-| 
most mysteries of nature, and the power of 





smelling bones, dissecting neglected carcases 
of wasted creatures, scorning nothing that 
once had life, and still possessed organisation ; 
making light of labour when it promised a 
new fact, or a fresh illustration : looking for 
order amidst confusion ; waiting for light in 
the darkness. At either end of the web, 
patient workers were unravelling the plaited 
thread of science; each followed a widely 
separate clue, but in the end, as they held 
fast to the right, their paths have met, and 
they stand, centrally amidst the toiling, seat- 
tered crowd of scientific labourers, the apostles 
of a great truth. 

What Schleiden had done for structural 
anatomy, Owen did for the anatomy of form. 
The man, the bird, the reptile, and the fish, 
the uncouth saurian, and the strange griffin 
of pre-Adamite times, seemed to be separated 
by as wide an interval as any that distin- 
guished the structure of the lichen from 
that of the palm-tree. But, the secret once 
fathomed, and the type established, their 
visible connection is read off from them as 
from Nature’s own primer. Owen has de- 
monstrated to the satisfaction of the world, 
that, by changes of one form alone, the 








the human intellect to master the difficulties | archetypal vertebra, all world-wide varieties 
of all mere material problems in the exercise | have been effected. This is the key of the 
of its heaven-descended reason. Greatly mammoth frame—it is the secret of the shape 
should the microscopist rejoice to find, in his| of the fishy tribe. Those are expanded ver- 
favourite instrument, a facile power of un-| tebree which inclose the brain of man; they 
veiling these high secrets. The most inex-| are vertebral appendages whieh wall round 
pensive microscope gives him the power to| his heart, which afford levers of action for 
interrogate all surrounding objects on this | the arms,—which supply bases of support, 
head, and to draw from them the confession and cavities of protection for the organs of 
of their obedience to cell-power. Sitting in| motion and sense, so multiform and variously 
the poorest room, even on the dullest day,/ endowed. The paddle of the seal, the wing 
he may cut a chip from the floor, take a/of the bird, and the fin of the fish, are new 
leaf from a flower, a thread from the carpet, | forms of the same element. ‘Thus it is, that 
a hair from the chair, a fragment from his truth harmonises with truth, and law com- 
tood, a coal-chip from the fire, or a drop of, bines with law. 

blood from the finger, and they will all speak! This grand demonstration of unity in 
to him in this same language. Their variety creation is a new bulwark to religion. The 
will show up a higher uniformity, their! proofs of design have long been a potent 
complexity a simple cellular unit. Their weapon of defence, and an earnest source of 
multiform shapes will betray one common delight in the hands of rational and religious 
type. Uttering many voices, they sing one'men. But there were many things in nature 























Charles Dickens.) 
which it failed to explain. What of intel- 
ligent and economic design could be traced 
in the half-dozen bones hidden beneath the | 
skin of the seal’s flapper. Those joints were | 
useless, and those pieces unavailing. <A solid, 
single-hinged mass were apparently far more 
to the purpose than this difficult complexity 
of unused joints. We begin now to see that) 
the apparent anomalies bear reference to 
economy of type, and not of instrument. They 
wear the livery of archetypal servitude, they 
are the servants of a double wisdom. 

Thus, beyond and above the law of design | 
in creation, stands the law of unity of type, 
and unity of structure. No function so 
various, no labours so rude, so elaborate, so 
dissimilar, but this cell can build up the 
instrument, and this model prescribes the 
limits of its ehape. Through all creation, 
the microscope detects the handwriting of 
oneness of power and of ordnance. It has 
become the instrument of a new revelation 
in science, and speaks clearly to the soul as 
to the mind of man. 





THE NIGHT PORTER. 


A GAUNT man in a gaberdine sleeps during 
the winter months on a matiress placed for him 
in a cupboard near the entrance hall of The 
Charles in the Oak Inn; which, by right of 
him, inscribes upon one of its door-posts, this 
charm, indicative of constant business: “A 
Night Porter — Always in Attendance.” | 
When I first read the inscription it appeared | 
to me as odd a confusion between town and 
country as “Bill Stickers Beware,” on a 
banyan tree. 

John Pearmaine is the night porter’s name. 
By day he is half-witted; perhaps he is 
on that account shrewder than most people 
at night. His only relation, a brother, is an 
idiot in the county lunatic asylum; but 
the half of his wits left to John enables 
him to live at large. He digs and goes 
on errands for a market gardener close 
by, receiving food for his labour; and, at 
rare intervals, a shilling. The poor crea- 
ture is homeless ; and, in summer time, uses 
his master’s greenhouses as sleeping rooms ; 
or, in fine weather, lies amongst the cucum- 
bers, it being his charge to watch them and 
the fruit. He is an exceedingly light sleeper, 
and deserves more pay than he receives, for 
this part of his service. Should these lines 
by any chance come under his master’s eye, 
let him say, Dowsie (they call John, Dowsie, 
which means, in these parts, half-witted— 
daft, as the Scotch say), Dowsie shall certainly 
be better paid next summer, if he lives to 
see it. 

Some years ago the life of this afflicted 
outcast must have been very distressful in 
the winter season. There was no fruit to be 
watched, and little work provided by the 
market garden. The gardener, indeed, was 
not unkind, and the people of the neighbour- 
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hood did not shut up their hearts. He never 
felt the want of food except when times were 
hard, and then the hand of common charity 
among poor people being closed perforce, 
Pearmaine took refuge in the workhouse. 
But when free during cold weather, the un- 
happy creature wandered always in no little 
uncertainty as to the whereabout of the 
good Christian who would next open to him 
a barn or an outhouse for the night, or gene- 
rously welcome him to a warm horsecloth 
and the right of lying down before the ashes 
of the house-place tire. 

The railway station claiming to belong to 
the next town, lands passengers at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from it ; and, on the road- 
side between town and station, stands The 
Charles in the Oak. Passengers to and from 
the trains go by the door of this modest inn, 
in omnibuses, which unite the railway to the 
Biffin’s Arms Hotel. All the nightwork 
that the railway brought us, in the first year 
after its establishment—and a pretty piece of 
work the landlady considered that — was 
caused by one passenger from the mail 
train passing at four in the morning, who, 
having missed or scorned the omnibus, 
knocked up the house for a glass of hot gin- 
and-water; and even this customer appears 
to have regarded the demand as a mere pass- 
ing joke. But, in the second year of the rail- 
way, nightwork was brought by it to The 
Charles in the Oak, in the shape of a gang— 
mine host considers that it must have been a 
gang, comprising the select of London bur- 
glars—who broke into it ; and, without dis- 
turbing a mouse, stole from the bar six 
teaspoons, a rummer (vulgarly known as a 
tumbler) ; a crown punch-bowl, several hare- 
skins, a dish of mutton-chops, and a pepper- 
castor. The rest of the glass was fortunately 
locked up in a chimney cupboard, and the 
bulk of the plate was under the host’s bed ; 
where it is always kept of nights. I take 
for granted that no London burglars are 
among the readers of the journal which con- 
tains this revelation. 

After the burglary, both landlady and 
chambermaid expressed, after dark in winter 
time, unusual alarm. <A house-dog was, for 
their satisfaction, turned loose in the passages 
at night; but he kept the whole establishment 
awake for a mouth, chambermaid informs 
me, by continual howling. Then, every one 
who tells the history claims for himself or her- 
self the merit—which belongs truly, I think, 
to the ostler—of having brought into discus- 
sion the superiority of such a watch-dog as 
poor Dowsie John. It would be Christian 
charity, said that somebody, to give him 
settled lodging in the winter, and he was so 
light a sleeper that the footfall of a cat would 
wake him up as surely as the biggest 
gun. The only fault to be found with him 
as a watcher, was that, if some tales were 
true, he had been known once or twice to 
say that he had heard and seen such things as 
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were not to be heard and seen by any of his} One December night, several years ago, 
neighbeurs—that he had, in fact, like other|it was bitterly, bitterly cold. It had been 
dowsie people, his delusions. “ We all have /| snowing for two days; but it was not snowing 
our delusions,” quoth the landlord, looking|then. The earth was white, and the air was 
towards his wife; and, straightway pluming| black, and it was bitterly, bitterly, bitterly 
himself on his own infallible acuteness, he|cold. Dowsie John lay in his cupboard, and 
engaged Pearmaine to sleep on his ground- | was kept awake by the stirring of a cruel 
floor during the winter season. Then it was| wind among the snow. By and by the wind 
that, by a happy stroke of wit, and asa potent | fell. There was a dead calm, and John slept 
charm to allure the traveller or scare the | till a sound of voices at a distance—beyond | 
midnight thief, mine host of the Charles in| anybody else’s earshot; but his ears were 
the Oak Hotel, and—no, not Posting House | so very ready—woke him up again. 
(the railway had scratched that off the sign) | “God avenge this!” said a man. 
—caused to be written in small black capitals | “This way to the Charles in the Oak, I 
upon its door-post,—“A Night Porter—| think,” said another. | 
Always in Attendance.” | And then one of the two shouted out: 
I regarded this unhappy night porter, |“ John Pearmaine, put a light in the window. 
whenever I passed him in his cupboard, We can’t see the house.” 
with a certain awe ; and, whenT had himup, John’s light was on the window-sill, and 
into my room—he had no awe of anybody | the shutter was thrown back in an instant. 
—and sat looking blue, and cold, and| They were the voices of two neighbours— 
hungry, with his feet upon my fender, and|stout young farmers, brothers, who lived 
his knees scorched by the fire, a glass of with their father, and had been, as he knew, 
punch in one of his long bony hands, and a/ to a distant market-town with cattle. They 
great rump-steak in his stomach, he scarcely came slowly, with heavy steps. The candle 
seemed to be a man of common flesh and|sent a ray of light across the road; and, 
blood. A shimmer of something more or less| through the ray, passed at last the arms of 
than reason played over his face; and, as I| one young man; then, suddenly, the gleam 
won upon his confidence, he sometimes made | flashed over the pale, still face of a woman 
my fiesh creep with the things he said. |whom the two were carrying, tenderly, re- 





He thinks there is plenty of good life in| 
him for a Night Porter’s business, though | 
(turning up his elbows) his bones are so sharp. | 


He sleeps in his clothes, and knows when a 
step is coming; so that he can spring up at 
once, and have the door open as soon as the 
bell is touched ; or sooner, for the matter of 
that. Sometimes people look surprised ; and 
once, a man who had not rung, took to his 
heels and ran. It was supposed that that 
man was a London burglar. Knowing that 
they can get in easily on winter nights, and 
have a light struck, or a kettle made to boil 
at any hour by the quick hands of Dowsie 
J ohn, belated neighbours often come at strange 
hours to the Charles in the Oak ; and so the 
good fellow conducted a little branch of busi- 
ness that earnt at least his right to a good 
supper all the winter through. The house 
and all within it was, indeed, of nights 
wholly at his disposal ; the entire district 
being assured of John’s trustworthiness. He 
is a man to lie down and die starved upon the 
floor of a full larder, if the owner of the larder 
does not say to him, Fall to and eat ! 

Yes, he had seen some curious things, he 


verently, dead as she was. They brought her 
in with blessings upon Dowsie John’s quick 
ears. 
* Lost in a snow-drift; cold and stiff as | 
ice. There may be life in her yet. Quick is 
the word, Johnny, quick !” 

| The night-porter dragged his mattress 
from its cupboard to the feet of the two 
brothers, and they laid the body down upon 
it, just within the threshold of the inn. One 
| brother darted out again, to bring the nearest 
| doctor to the rescue; and the other, when he 
‘saw that Dowsie John had rushed as matter 
|of course to the tap in search of brandy, 
hastened up-stairs to alarm the house, So, 
when John brought his brandy to the corpse, 
he and it were alone. In stooping down to 
it, he moved aside the shawl, the folds of which 
enclosed long strips of snow; and, under 
it, saw that there lay fixed in the woman’s 
rigid arms a cold white baby. The half-witted 
man knelt down—he never could tell why— 
and picked away a lump of snow that lay 
unmelted on its little bosom. “ Pretty bird,” 
|he said, and put his gaunt face down, and 
| kissed it on the mouth. Then he turned to 





says,asa Night Porter. There did come a|the mother with his brandy, and spilt it; 
thief once—only once—he came under pre-| because, suddenly, she opened her large 
tence of being a traveller; but John soon’ eyes, and looked at him. 

throttled him. Master came down and The eyelids crept down over the eyes again, 
dragged him off; but only in time to prevent | andcoveredthem. Johnturnedaway tofill the 
the vagabond from being throttled before} empty glass. At the same moment landlady 
his time. But that was nothing. He would) and landlord, chambermaid and cook, were 
tell me, as a secret, an adventure that he} hurrying down stairs, the cook with an arm- 
often dream«d over again after it happened, | load of blankets. The body was moved, fires 
and still dreamed about, and feared he always | were lighted, bricks were made hot, the set 
should dream about to the end of his days. | teeth of the dead were parted. To no purpose. 
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The doctor came and declared that life had 
been for many hours extinct ; putting aside 
John’s evidence to the contrary as a delusion 
of the senses. The woman might have died 
of hunger and exhaustion before she was 
buried in the snow. He could not tell. There 
was a wedding-ring upon her finger, and the 
child, which, as it seemed to him, had expired 
several hours later than its mother, was of 
about seven months old. The rags that 
covered them had been good clothing once. 
In the hope that somebody would recognise 
this woman, she lay with her child during a 
whole week at the inn; and the Charles in 
the Oak itself, by the desire of its landlady 
(who would hear nothing about parishes) 
gave her decent burial. 

A week afterwards, a young man came to 
the neighbourhood, obtained leave to have the 


ooked inside the coffin. 
dearest sister ; his bright Phebe: that she 
had gone away with a bad husband, who had 
ill-used and deserted her; that he had lost 
trace of them till he heard that she had set 
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the dress. All was as it had been once before, 
except that the dead face, rigid and white, 
with the eyes closed, was turned towards 
John, and one hand was lifted from the baby, 
and fixed in a gesture that appeared to bade 
him stand and listen. He did stand and 
listen. After the shot, he heard words 
uttered by persons in the distance so rapidly 
that he could not catch their purport ; then 
a sudden sharp cry, followed by a voice that 
moaned “ Heaven, avenge!” The spectre’s 
hand flickered slowly, moved and pointed to 
the door. Its opened eyes shone full into the 
face of Dowsie John. 

After some minutes a step was heard in 
the wet road. It approached the door of the 
Charles in the Oak, but John, fixed by the 
woman’s gesture, stood immoveable, candle 


'in hand, his face aghast. The door had not 
ave opened, and was distracted when he) 
He said she was his | 


been bolted for the night. The stranger 
pulled the latch; and, opening it, briskly 
entered. The spectre vanished; but the last 
= of it that vanished was the pointing 
and, The person who suddenly had come 
in damp out of the mist, stood where its 


out from a distant place to seek him in some |form had lain, and shivered suddenly, as 
town in this direction ; and when upon this|though a cold blast from the ground had 
followed news of the bodies of a woman and | whistled through his bones. 


an infant having been found here, he came at 
once. This man, though he looked poor 
enough (and was indeed a yeoman of small 
means, named Thomas Halston) paid all the 
expenses incurred by the host of the Charles 
in the Oak on account of his dead sister, 
and gave Dowsie John ten shillings, as in- 
sane an act in poor John’s eyes as the free gift 
of a million would seem to you or to me, if sud- 
denly made to us by some chance capitalist. 

“IT shall face the villain yet,” said Halston, 
as he galloped out of the inn-yard. 

“T would not be in his shoes if you do,” 
muttered the ostler. 

“TI would not be in his shoes if you don’t,” 
said Dowsie John. “I wouldn’t go out of 
the world like him, with such a score chalked 
up behind my door, and never have met with 
aman willing to rub it off for me before I 
went.” 

Two months afterwards, at about ten 
o'clock on one of the last nights of February 
—it was a dull night, with mizzling rain, that 
had accompanied a rapidthaw, and the Charles 
in the Oak was gone to bed for very dreari- 
ness—John Pearmaine, before retiring to his 
cupboard, was at work over his last purchase 
of a halfpennyworth of new ballads by the 
kitchen fire. Intent upon The Soldier Tired, 
he did not notice any sound outside until he 
heard a shot. Jt came from the road, but 
was not very near. He was on his feet in- 
stantly, and made all haste to the front door ; 
but, after the first bound into the entrance- 
hall, he stopped. Across the threshold, just 
as it had been on that night in December, 
lay—or seemed to lie—his mattress, with 
dead Phebe and her infant stretched upon it. 
The white snow gleamed among the folds of 


“Tdiot!” he said, fiercely ; “why do you 
stare ?” 

It was evident to him, at a glance, that no 
one else was stirring in the Charles in the 
Oak ; and John was for the time an idiot 
indeed. 

“Tf you have any sense,” said the stranger, 
“remember what I tell you. A man will 
be found dead in the road to-morrow. It 
was J that killed him ; but his blood is not 
upon my head. He waylaid me in my road 
from the town to the station, shot at me, and 
was slain by me in self-defence. That is my 
name,” he added, throwing down a card; 
“T am known to many people in the town. 
To-morrow I must be in London. If an 
inquest be held, give evidence before it, as 
well as your wits will allow, and say that 
if they will adjourn over another day, I 
shall appear to answer for myself before the 
jury. ‘Take this to keep your memory alive.” 

The stranger, who was a good-looking, 
brawny man, Advanced towards Dowsie 
John, and, tossing a half-sovereign into the 
dish of the chamber candlestick, turned on 
his heel and went into the road again, closing 
the door tranquilly after him. 

The man had brought much dirt into the 
hall with him ; but, where he had been 
standing longest, was a stain over which John 
bent till he assured himself that it was blood. 
He tried it with a corner of the card, and, 
sickening at the bright red colour, slunk 
trembling and cowed into his lair. 

Wonderment followed wonderment next 
morning at the Charles in the Oak. The 
night-porter had gone to bed, leaving the 
outer door unbolted. His candlestick was on 
the floor of the entrance-hall, with the candle 
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burnt out in the socket. There was blood 
on the floor ; the name of Mr. Robert Earlby 
on a visiting-card, marked with a blood-stain 
in the corner ; a piece of money was found 
afterwards, embedded in the tallow that had 

ttered down over the candlestick; and 

ohn Pearmaine, who could have explained 

all this, lay on his mattress with the sound 
half of his wits astray. 

Furthermore, on the same morning, a| 
body, pierced through the breast, was brought | 
to the Charles in the Oak—the nearest inn—| 
and identified by the people there as that of | 
aman, Thomas Halston, who had come into | 
those parts twomonths before. A discharged 
gun was found in the lodge near him, and 
there were obvious signs of a struggle in| 
the muddy road. An inquest was held in) 
the inn parlour, at which everything was 
told and shown that could be told and 
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! 
| plained satisfactorily all that had been seen 
‘that morning in the Inn: the blood was his 
| own, set flowing by a shot which only grazed 
| the ribs, though it had been aimed at his 
| heart by the man whose body he had on his 
| arrival gone up-stairs to see. The person 
| was a perfect stranger. He must have been 
|a man well known to the police: for so des- 
| perate an assault as that which had, in the 
case, led to the death of the assailant, must 
have been committed by a footpad of no 
ordinary sort. After firing at him from the 
hedge, the fellow had leapt down into the 
road upon him, and would, as the deponent 
firmly believed, have killed him, had he not 
been provided with the sword-stick, which he 
used in self-defence. 

Every circumstance helped to support the 
statement of the witness ; who after the re- 
turn of a verdict of Justifiable Homicide, was 


shown. The card was declared by a jury-| complimented by the coroner for the high- 
man named Philips to be that of a gentleman | minded way in which he had come forward, 
of good character and most amiable disposi-| despite all risk to himself, and for the valour 
tion, living near London on a freehold farm | which he had shown in the defence of his life 





that yielded him a comfortable income. “He | 
had been at his house,” said this juryman, “on 
the preceding night, and had left at about a 
quarter before ten, in the best of tempers, to | 
walk to the train that passes at ten thirty.” | 

“How long had Mr. Philips known this| 
gentleman ?” 

“Only six months ; but he had, before that | 
time, made the acquaintance of his eldest | 
daughter, Mary, when she was in town last) 
Spring upon a visit. As her accepted suitor, | 
he had been lately a frequent visitor at his 
house, and in kis character he had reason 
to place the utmost confidence. He would| 
not fuil to write to him at once upon this 
business.” 

“Ts your friend bachelor or widower ?” 

“ A bachelor.” 

The jury went to John Pearmaine as he 
lay tossing in his cupboard ; but no kind of | 
information could be had from him. His} 
mind rambled over a great number of wild | 
subjects ; but he said not a syllable, insane 
or sane, of anything that could be supposed to | 
have happened on the previous night. 

While they were thus engaged, news came | 
that Mr. Earlby had descended from the 
Omnibus at the inn door, and was in the) 
parlour waiting for the jury. He was pale 
and faint, he said, from loss of blood. Press-| 
ing business, as well as the desire to submit, 
his wound at once to the attention of his own 
surgeon, had caused him to persevere in his 
purpose of returning home on the night in 
question ; but he was so anxious to avoid 
every appearance of a desire for secrecy or | 
mystery upon the subject of the unfortunate 

air, that he had come back, weak as he 
was, without even a day’s delay. He had 
been the more anxious to do this, because he | 
had doubt whether the message left by him at | 
the Charles in the Oak a be delivered | 
by the person whom he saw there. He ex- 





against a desperate assassin. 

Mr. Earlby went to the house of the 
Philipses, a was sought after as a lion by 
the townspeople. He made light of his 
wound; which was soon healed. ‘lhe ball, he 
said, had rebounded frem a rib; his surgeon 
had found nothing to extract. He was con- 
fined indeed to bed for a few days at Philips’s 
house with sharp pain on the wounded side ; 
but this was for a few days only, and then 
all went well again. 

Halston was duly buried in unconsecrated 
ground ; and, in a place where nobody had 
known him, there was nobody to take his 
shame to heart; except, perhaps, our ostler. 
This worthy, who cut out a large cross on a 
piece of an old manger, scrawled under it, 
with irregular incisions, “Thomas Halston, 
His Mark,” and set it up by the neglected 
grave. His only assigned reason was that he 
must pity a man who had no luck in shoot- 
ing vermin. To the cook alone the ostler 
would confide all that he thought about the 
matter ; but she, too, was mysterious, and 
all that she could say was, that she must pity 
poor Miss Philips. Other misgivings were 
soon set at rest ; and, for a time, I fear, the 
hostess was to be caught now and then 
regretting the new linen of her own that she 
had given to “the burglar’s sister” for her 
grave-clothes, 

The poor night-porter said nothing, and 
knew little more upon this subject. His ill- 
ness continued till the Spring, and I must say 
of our hostess that, if ever she regretted kind- 
ness after it was spent, she never grudged it in 
the hour of need. The Charles in the Oak 
promoted John to a commodious bedroom on 
the upper-floor, and, by good nursing, heiped 
him to regain his former health with a fair 
portion of his former wit. Nobody spoke of 
the affair which had produced the painful 
effect upon his mind. 
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Although incessantly, as I believe, tor- 
mented by phantom shapes and such delusions 
as are common to disordered minds, a strange 
instinct kept all speech about them from our 
poor night-porter’s tongue. He lived alone 
with his ghost world; and, it is only by 
chance, or upon the strength of a rare confi- 
dence, that any one or two of his experiences 
were revealed. I may here state that there 
was one especial reason for preserving silence 
with Daft John upon the present matter. For 
the market-garden, in which he found sum- 
mer-employment, lay between the Inn and 
the town. Fifty paces down the road — 
measured from the gate of the garden, going 
town-ward—is the spot where Phoebe and 
her child were found ; and against the very 
bank near which he had been told that she 
lay covered by the snow-drift, Thomas Halston, 
when he had tracked her destroyer, stood to 
shoot him down. 

Happily ignorant of this, Pearmaine 
womenk at his summer duties among necta- 
rines and roses; gaunt asever. He planted, 
pruned, and gathered, with the same unearthly 
shimmer on his face. February long since 
gone, July was come, and John was capering 
in his uncouth way down a gravel-walk 
pursued by little Tabby Foll his master’s 
youngest girl, and a few other olive-branches. 
The children were all dancing to the tune of 
wedding bells that rung through the pure 
morning air from more than one of the town- 


steeples. 
They were arrayed in muslin, very clean, 
except Tabby, who had twice been on 


her knees, embroidering herself with gravel. 
All in good time, came more little girls in 
white ; and one or two girls of a middling-| 
size appeared by ones and twos, and threes, | 
to swell the group. Finally, in the very nick | 
Mr. James Foll, the master-gardener, in| 
a white waistcoat, established himself as a 
telegraph-station at his gate, and began work- 
ing in a lively manner. 

Obedient to signal, all the fairies dis-| 
appeared within the great conservatory, each | 
quickly to re-appear with a bouquet. Mr. 
Foll, in his character of Generalissimo, then | 
formed his troop, and animated them with this | 
harangue: “Now, girls, the happy pair are 
coming. Show yourselves worthy of your 
fathers and mothers. Honour the brave 
and fair, your dear companion. 
—Mrs. Robert Earlby, now—wife to our 
noble and courageous friend — shall —the 
wheels, ladies; they are coming. Now’s 


your time ; form line across the road, hand- 
Pearmaine, take this | 


in-hand, and advance. 
bouquet—my token of affection to the bride 
—tell her so, when you give it through the 
carriage-window.” 
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The damsels, bent upon their wedding- 
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his bride. Of course, the postilions stopped 
and straightway there appeared at either 
window a group of smiling eyes and lips 
speaking confusedlya babel of sweet language, 
while dimpled hands were raining bouquets 
down upon the laps of the much-honoured pair. 
The bridegroom leaned forward, laughed, then 
looked for half a minute stern; and in the 
mind of Dowsie John, who stood aside under 
the hedge, with the great nosegay of the 
morning in his hand, a wild memory was 
startled into life. Unconsciously, his lips 
uttered the cry that had been wafted to him 
on the night of his great terror. He moaned 
it faintly just as it had floated to him through 
the February night, but struck its very note 
upon the bridegroom’s ear: “Heaven 
avenge!” Earlby sank back in the carriage. 
It was not the voice of a gardener’s man in a 
gaberdine ; it was the voice of a dead man, 
as he believed, or of his blood, crying aloud 
from the place where he had fallen. 

The girls and the bride in their glee had 
not noticed this. Their happy riot was nearly 
done, and it was now time for John to do his 
master’s bidding. He stepped, therefore, to 
the carriage-window, and, leaning with his 
weird face before Mr. Farlby to present the 
flowers to the bride, who sat upon the other 
side, said, true to his text : 

“Tam bidden to present these to you as a 
token.” 

“ Beautiful!” cried the bride. 
tell me who sent them ? ” 

“As a token from Between bride 
and bridegroom suddenly appeared to his sick 
fancy a spectral face,—* from Phoebe 
Halston!” he screamed, and recoiled as 
a man who had been stung. A blow from 
the bridegroom, who had risen in wild 
fury, overtook him as he shrunk away; and 
the poor creature, staggering back, fell under 
the hedge. 

He rose almost directly. Earlby was cough- 


“oO do 


” 


jing violently, with a wedding handker- 


chief before his mouth. It was drenched with 
blood. 

The horses’ heads’ were turned, and the 
bridegroom was conveyed without loss of time 
to the sick-chamber. The ball that had not 
been extracted, had indeed glanced against 
one rib; but it had been only so diverted as 
to lodge behind another rib, The wound, 
healed externally, had made only the more 
certain way within. Sudden emotion, and 
the strong exertion of the chest necessary to 
strike Dowsie John, had caused the ball to 
make a fatal plunge into the lung and to set 
the red blood flowing. 

Hopeless illness, which endured for months, 
intervened, as you might suppose, between 


| this accident and death. Thosemonths were 


not ill-spent by Robert Earlby. So fully did 





treak, formed a white chain, like a living| he take upon himself the shame due to his 
wreath of snow across the road: then marched | crimes, that while unable to restore, even by 
| forward some fifty paces before meeting the! his fervent prayers and ardent repentance, 
| carriage that contained the bridegroom and! the brother and sister and the innocent 
| 
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tendril whose lives were either directly, or 
indirectly, on his head, he did the best he 
could, as [ learnt afterwards, to keep Dowsie 
John out of the poorhouse for the remainder 
of his life. 


THINGS WITHIN DR. CONOLLY’S 
REMEMBRANCE. 


Most of our readers know that one of the 
best achievements of the present century is a 
complete reversal, in the treatment of mad- 
ness, of opinions and practice which had pre- 
viously been in force for five-and-twenty 
centuries at least. The change has been 
justified in a most striking manner, as we 

ave shown from time to time, and illustrated 
not very long since by a sketch of the present 
state of Bedlam. The blessing of it has been 
secured to England—and, by the example of 
England, more widely and certainly diffused 
among civilised nations—mainly by help of 
the wise energy of Dr. Joun Cono.ty. 

The change of which we speak began in 
France and England almost at one time. To 
dark cells and desolate courts, sufferers from 
mental disease were remitted as their fitting 
place of habitation ; terrible men, armed with 
whips, were not their servants, but their 
masters ; they were dressed in chains and 
manacles ; they who most needed human 
care, rotted on filthy litters, with the rats for 
their companions, by whom they were some- 
times attacked and wounded. Such care as 





was had of the insane was better in England 
than in France before the time of the first 


great French Revolution. The two large 
asylums of Paris were the Bicétre and the 
Salpétriére, of which the former was the 
worse. Wretched and filthy beings crouched 
in cold, damp cells no larger than was neces- 
sary to contain their bodies —six feet square— 
to which air and light came through the door 
only : in which there was no table, no chair, 
no bed, but a dog’s litter of straw, seldom 
renewed. The patients, loaded with chains, 
were defenceless against the brutality of 
keepers, who were selected from among the 
malefactors in the jails. But it happened, in 
the days of the great Revolution, that three 
sensible men—named Cousin, Thouret, and 
Cabanis, all of them friends of the physician 
Pixnet—were administrators of the hospitals 
of Paris. They deplored what they saw at 
the Bicétre, and they had faith in their friend 
Pinel, whom they appointed the physician to 
that institution. Towards the end of the 
year seventeen hundred and ninety-two, he 
entered on his duties there, and “ with him 
entered pity, goodness, and justice.” 

That was the first faint ray of hope for an 
improved condition of the lunatic in France. 
It is curious that at precisely the same period 
the first step in this path of reform should 
have been made—one might say, accidentally | 
|| in England. It happened that in the year | 
|| seventeen hundred and ninety-one,a Quakeress 
| was placed in the York Asylum by friends 
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living at a distance. They requested some 
aequaintances to visit her; but to these ad- 
mission was denied, and in a few weeks the 
patient died. The management of the asylum 
had been falling into some discredit ; but the 
Quakers said no evil of it,—they simply re- 
solved to establish an asylum of their own, 
and founded the Retreat at York, which, in 
a few years, they opened. Of this institution 
the late Witt1am Tuxe of York, and his 
grandson, Samvue. Toke, have been the chief 
promoters. It was the first in Europe—the 
first in the world—at which the right treat- 
ment of the lunatic was clearly indicated, 
Five-and-forty years ago, Samuel Tuke told 
his countrymen, in an account of the Retreat 
at York, not very much less than they have 
now learnt to believe upon the subject. Es- 
QUIROL was at that time in Paris the successor 
of Pinel. He had succeeded him in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, and, after visiting 
almost every asylum in France, represented, 
in the year eighteen hundred and eighteen, 
that he found the insane naked or covered 
only with rags, littered in straw upon damp 
pavements, fettered and bound in iron belts 
and collars—chains being preferred to strait- 
waistcoats by reason of their greater cheap- 
ness—fastened sometimes to the wall by a 
fetter eighteen inches long; a method of 
treatment which was extolled as being pecu- 
liarly calming. Esquirol vigorously used his 
influence for the abatement of these evils, 
and he was the first who gave practical 
instruction to students of medicine in the 
management of mental disorders. His name 
ranks therefore with the foremost in the 
history of the reformed treatment of lunacy. 

The need of it was almost as great in 
England as in France, long after the first 
reform in the Bicétre and the founding of 
the York Retreat. Nearly forty years after- 
wards, in a large private asylum near London, 
several of the pauper women were chained 
to their bedsteads, naked, or only covered 
with an hempen rag ; and this in the month 
of December. One towel a weck was allowed 
for the use of one hundred and seventy 
patients, and some were mopped with cold 
water in the severest weather. Seventy out 
of about four hundred were almost invariably 
in irons. Only seven years ago, there were 
some licensed houses in our provinces where 
patients, male and female, were confined at 
night in outhouses, without fire or any means 
of warmth, without light, attendance, or pro- 
tection ; there were no baths, there was no 
medical treatment. Again, in a report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy not more than 
eleven years old, we read of licensed houses 
which fed lunatics upon from four and a-half 
to six ounces of bread, with skimmed milk, for 
breakfast and supper, and gave them for 
dinner on three days in the week what was 
called a meat and potato pie ; the proportion 
of meat being less than an ounce for each 
patient. On two days in the week soup and 
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suet pudding, and on the other two days 


what was called a meat dinner, the allowance 
of meat to each patient beiig only about one 
ounce and a-half. Firing and other neces- 


saries of life were supplied on the same scale. | 


Even at this day, there is the utmost need 
for the continued vigilance of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy. 

But we must go back to recover the thread 
of our story. While the York Retreat was 
demonstrating the excellence of the right 
system of treating the insane, the old York 
Asylum, which by its misdeeds had brought 
the Retreat into existence, was as conspicuous 


for the repulsive form which it gave to the) 
nthe year eighteen hundred and| 


wrong. 
fifteen, two little works appeared at York. 


One of them by Samuel Tuke, explained in-| 


structions for the building of the Wakefield 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum, and illustrated his 
principles of treatment. 


madman and the felon, are discarded from 
some of the largest establishments; and 
nianiacs who for many years were manacled 
with irons, are on a sudden, under a more 
mild and vigilant system of management 
found to be gentle and inoffensive. But, 
though much has been done—much still re- 
mains to be effected.” 


the same public teacher says in his pamphlet, 
“the worst patients require most attention, | 
and are most likely to irritate their attend- 


ants. A distinct, or very remote building, 
exposes them to all the evils of neglect and 
abuse ; and there is, generally speaking, more 
to fear for them than from them. The evil 
of noise is not so 
starvation, and cruelty. I have no doubt, 
however, that it is possible so to construct 


rooms as to avoid the annoyance of the many, | 


and the injury of the few.” The founders of 
the Retreat believed that the well-being of 
an Asylum very much depended on the open 
doing of all that was done in it. ‘The regu- 
lations of an Asylum,” says this tract, 


“should establish a system of espionage, ter- | 


minating in the public. One servant and one 


officer should be so placed as to watch over | 


another. All should be vigilantly observed 
by well selected and interested visitors ; and 


these should be stimulated to attention, by | 


the greatest facilities being afforded to per- 
sons who, from motives of rational, not idle 
curiosity, are desirous of inspecting such es- 
tablishments.” 

When this was written, there was written 
by another pen, also for publication at York, 
an account of the old York Asylum, reformed 
only a few months before, of which the sub- 
stance is thus briefly sketched by Dr. Conolly, 
in his recent book upon the Treatment of the 
Insane. “Secresy had long been the protec- 
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were equally arrogant and ignorant. Every 
abuse reigned uncontrolled. The poorer pa- 
tients were half-starved. There was no clas- 
sification within doors, or without. Clean- 
liness and ventilation were disregarded. 
Numbers of patients were huddled together 
in small day rooms. Some slept three in a 
bed. The use of chains seems to have been 
very general. The actual disappearance of 
many patients was never accounted for; and 
some were supposed to have been killed. In 
reporting the number of deaths, several— 
sometimes a hundred out of three hundred 
—were taken from the list of dead, and 
placed in the list of cured. A general sys- 
tem of dishonesty and peculation prevailed. 
The physician was dishonest ; the steward 
falsified his accounts and burnt his books ; 
and the matron, a worthy coadjutor, made a 


| profit on the articles purchased by her for the 
“Chains,” he said, | 
in his preface, “which seemed to identify the | 


use of the house. Pending the inquiry into 
these and various other acts of impropriety 
and cruelty, an attempt was made, very con- 
sistently, and evidently with the knowledge 


| of the officers, to destroy the whole building 


by fire—books, papers, and patients. To a 


icertain extent, the design was successful. 


Much of the building was consumed, with 


| most of the books and papers ; and several of 
Of violent patients, | 


the patients—it was never ascertained how 
many—perished at the same time. It was 
not until eighteen hundred and fourteen, that 
the iniquities of this bad place were finally 
put a stop to. It was not even until that 
year that secret cells were first discovered by 
Mr. Godfrey Higgins, one of the most inde- 
fatigable of reformers—cells, many in num- 
ber; and, as his report represented “in a 
state of filth, hevelie beyond description.” 
The very existence of these cells had been 
kept from the knowledge of the committee, 
up to that time.” 

Then began, also, the reform of Bethlem. 
Fifteen years later, lunatic asylums were still 
places of dread, and it is hard now to con- 
ceive the force that went with the arguments 
urged by Dr. Conolly, in an “Inquiry con- 
cerning the Indications of Insanity,” when 
that, his first work on a subject with which 
his name is now indissolubly bound, was pub- 
lished. It appeared in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty, when its author was the 
Professor of Medicine in London University. 
Its argument was mainly for the complete 
removal of asylums for the insane from the 
hands of the private speculator, by placing 
them all under the control of the state, and 
for the combatting of that grave error which 
places in lunatic asylums, men who could 
easily and happily be cared for in their fami- 
lies ; many, even, who could be active and 
useful members of society, requiring only 
some humouring of this or that harmless de- 








tion of the officers. The physicians admin-|lusion. Thus, there is an old, and pretty well 
istered medicines of which the nature was| known story of a gentleman of fortune, who 
concealed. Visitors were, as much as pos-| believed Queen Charlotte to be in love with 
sible, excluded. The committee of managers| him. His friends sued for a Commission of 
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Lunacy in his case. The Lord Chancellor | treating lunacy it was most difficult for the 
dined with him, and was so much pleased | great body of society to accept the idea that 
with the clear wit and wisdom of his host, mechanical restraint could be dispensed with 
that at parting he alluded with ridicule to! in all cases, “ Indeed,” he says in a recent 
the absurd allegation made against him. He) book published for the just assertion of his 
could now, he said, be sure of its falsity. | claims, “for many years I was stigmatised as 
Thereupon, the gentleman bravely took up| one bereft of reason myself, a speculator, 
and defended his position. Why, he asked,|peculator, and a practical breaker of the 
was it absurd for him to believe the evidence | sixth commandment, by exposing the lives of 
of his own eyes? The Queen watched him, | the attendants to the fury of the patients. 
and smiled at him in the opera, noticed him , The system was called ‘a piece of contempti- 
significantly in the parks, &c. This gentle-| ble quackery, a mere bait for the public ear.’ 
man was proved a lunatic, and placed in an! As regards the Lincoln Asylum, it was most 
asylum. Yet, when his estate in Chancery | extraordinary, that notwithstanding the many 
became embarrassed, he was the only man/expedients previously resorted to with the 
able to disentangle all the knots, and get it| avowed purpose of diminishing the number 
out of trouble ; afterwards he was appointed | of restraints, so great was the opposition, 
steward over it, wholly trusted with the ma-| both within and without the institution, that 
nagement, and with thekeeping of theaccounts. | despite the constant and strenuous support of 
With very many such instances, some of them | Dr. Charlesworth, I was ultimately compelled 
very curious and interesting, Dr. Conolly for-| to resign my appointment. In fact, it was 
tified his position, that all lunatics ought not | impossible to remain. The attendants were 
—merely as such—to be immured in mad-| encouraged in acts of disobedience, and all 
houses. control was lost. Had I retained my appoint- 
At about the same time or a year sooner, it | ment, I must have sacrificed my principles.” 
happened that in the Lincoln Lunatic Asy-| The first to adopt, freely and fully, the 
lum a patient died in consequence of being! principles laid down at Lincoln was Dr. 
strapped to the bed in a strait waistcoat|/Conolly at Hanwell. Mr. Hill, who gives 
during the night. This accident led to the this honour to Dr. Pritchard of Northampton, 
establishment of a rule, that whenever re-} says: “ Next after Dr. Pritchard, came that 
straints were used at night an attendant|‘great and good man’ Dr. Conolly; and, 
should continue in the room, and the conse-| perhaps, but for him, the system might have 
quence of the rule was a great diminution of| been strangled in its birth. It was ordained 


the use of such restraints. In the same|otherwise. Mr. Serjeant Adams, whose at- 
asylum Dr. Charlesworth, the physician, | tention had been directed to the new system 
gradually felt his way towards the abandon- | at Lincoln, was in the habit of visiting the 
ment of such restraints as could be found} Lincoln Asylum when on circuit, and the 
unnecessary, and in August, eighteen ’thirty-| result was, that when Dr. Conolly received 
four, it was reported that for many successive | the appointment of physician to the Hanwell 
days not one patient had been in mechanical | Asylum, Mr. Serjeant Adams, who was one 


restraint of any kind. At that time Mr.|of the visiting justices at Hanwell, recom- 
Hadwen was the house-surgeon of the asylum.| mended Dr. Conolly to visit Lincoln. Dr. 
He was succeeded in the year following by| Conolly did so, and was so pleased with the 
Mr. Gardiner Hill, who was soon able to say| quiet and order which he observed there, 
that not one patient had been in restraint for| that on his return to Hauwell, he set to work 
four-and-twenty days. In the year ’thirty-| vigorously, with a view to abolish restraint in 
six at the Lincoln Asylum no instrument of! that giant establishment.” 
restraint was used for three successive} We believe it to be quite true that, but 
months, and in the year following Mr. Hill|/for this helper, Dr. Conolly, the system 
expressed his confident opinion that mechan-| indeed would have been strangled in its 
ical restraints might be abolished altogether.| birth, His help was all powerful, for he 
The new practice is not yet accepted on| was not only the ablest man enlisted upon 
the continent of Europe. To the medical| its behalf, but he was prepared for it by all 
practitioners of England belongs the honour | his previous reasonings and observations. 
of having led and won the battle against aj‘lhe good principle derived also from his 
prejudice that had been rooted in society for support this great advantage, that he worked 
upwards of two thousand years. Side by! it out most wisely and vigorously in one of 
side with them have marched their brethren | the largest institutions of the country, and in 
in America, who have here and there carried | the immediate neighbourhood of London, to 
gallantly a strong advanced position by them-/ all intents and purposes in London under the 
selves. Such an achievement —in such eye of the ablest and most influential men 
achievements French and Germans also have | who could be usefully impressed with a sense 
excelled us—was, for example, the establish-| of its importance. We take nearly all the 
ment nine years ago of the Massachusetts} present history of the non-restraint system 
school for idiotic children. trom Dr. Conolly’s book “on the Treatment 
When Mr. Gardiner Hill first cut himself; of Lunacy without Mechanical Restraints,” in 
adrift from the whole system of restraint in: which he is concerned very much to prove 
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the soundness of the plan, and with a rare| 
modesty concerned very little about his own)! 
claims to reputation in connection with it. 
He gives to every other man his due, and is! 
for himself content that he has been a faithful | 
labourer. Of the beginning of his work at) 
Hanwell he himself writes: “ Although the| 
phenomena of iusanity and the character of| 
asylums had occupied my mind for many, 
years before I was appointed to the charge of 
the Middlesex Asylum at Hanwell, in 1839, | 
and the defective management of insane 
persons had been commented upon in a! 
work published by me about ten years | 
before assuming such duties, I was still | 
deeply impressed with the responsibility of 
what I had undertaken, and my anxiety to 
avoid the abuses which I had freely con- 
demned, was laxgely mixed with solicitude as 
to the possible dangers to be incurred in the 
attempt in an asylum containing eight hun- 
dred patients, The perusal of Mr. Gardiner 
Hill’s lecture” (on the Management of Lu-| 
natic Asylums, delivered in June, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, and published 
April, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine) | 
“had almost convinced me that what was 
reported as having been done at Lincoln) 
might be accomplished in other and larger} 
asylums Much interested by these de- | 
tails, I devoted the few weeks intervening 
between my appointment to Hanwell and the 
commencement of my residence there, in| 
visiting several public asylums; in all of; 
which, except in that of Lincoln, various) 
roodes of mechanical coercion continued to be 
employed, My visit to the Lincoln Asylum 
(in May, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine), 
and conversations and correspondence with 
Dr. Charlesworth and Mr. Gardiner Hill, as| 
well as frequent communications with the| 
late Mr. Serjeant Adams, at that time a| 
member of the Hanwe!l Committee, and who 
had been much interested by the proceedings 
at Lincoln, more strongly inclined me to be- 
lieve that mechanical restraints might be} 
safely and advantageously abolished in an! 
asylum of any size; and I commenced my | 
duties as resident physician and superinten-| 
dent of the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at! 
Hanwell, on the first day of June. In various | 
asylums some attention had been drawn to| 
the subject of Mr. Hill’s lecture ; but I had! 
observed that his views were received unfa- 
vourably, and sometimes in a spirit of hos- 
tility, or even of ridicule ; and I found them | 
by no means favourably regarded by the 
medical and other officers at Hanwell. The 
agitation, however, of so novel a question as 
that of abolishing instruments of restraint 
which, from time immemorial had consti- 
tuted a part of the daily treatment of numer- 
ous cases of insanity, had led, at Hanwell at 
least, to asomewhat less extravagant employ- 
ment of coercive instruments than had before 
been common. After the first of July, when 
I required a daily return to be made to me 
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of the number of patients restrained, there 
were never more than eighteen so treated in 
one day—a number which would seem rea- 
sonably small, out of eight hundred patients, 
but for the facts that after the thirty-first of 
July the number so confined never exceeded 
eight ; and after the twelfth of August never 
exceeded one ; and that after the twentieth 
of September no restraints were employed at 
all.” 


Those are quiet words, but how much 


| energy do they express! Mr. Hill arrived at 


his opinion, and unable to enforce it satis- 
factorily, resigned at last his appointment in 
the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum. The lecture, 
expressing Mr, Hill’s extreme views, was 
printed in April, of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-nine. Dr. Conolly, then about 
to be placed in charge of the Great County 
Asylum at Hanwell, and being strongly 
disposed against the prisoning and fettering 
of the insane, read the lecture at once, and 
almost believed that its case was made out as 
well for the great asylums as for the small. 

In the month following he went to Lin- 
coln, made observations for himself, and 
came away convinced. Inthe month following 
that, he entered upon his office at Hanwell, re- 
solved to conquer quietly and quickly all the 
strong prejudices he encountered there, and 
to establish, against the opinion of his col- 
leagues and subordinates, against ridicule 
and abuse, the extreme position that he 
had accepted. He did not urge it theoreti- 
cally in an uncomprosing way; he did not 
like Mr. Hill to deny that there might be 
cases to which his principle was inapplicable, 
He said little, and did all. When he had 
been a month in office he was receiving daily 
returns of the number of patients put under 
mechanical restraint. He had urged his 
general opinions in the meantime and the 
restraints were not numerous. He watched 
cases and pointed out the conclusions to 
which they led. In one month more, the 
use of such restraints — before small — was 
reduced by more than half. In twelve 
days more it was reduced to the occasional 
binding of one patient in the course of a day, 
and after a few more weeks—by quarter day 
—it was abolished altogether. 

Dr. Conolly’s predecessor, at the Hanwell 
Asylum, had been Dr. Millingen, a strong 
opponent of the non-restraint theory. In 
the year during which Dr. Milligen’s rule 
lasted, instruments of coercion multiplied. 
There had reigned before Dr. Millingen, Sir 
William Ellis, a wise and kindly man, who 
is entitled to distinction in this history as 
the reformer who, first at Wakefield and after- 
| wards at Hanwell, made the experiment of in- 
_ troducing laboursystematically into our public 
asylums. “ He carried it out at Wakefield,” 
says Samuel Tuke, “ with a skill, vigour and 
kindness towards the patients, which were 
alike creditable to his understanding and his 
‘heart. He first proved that there was less 
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danger of injury from putting the spade and 
the hoe into the hands of a large proportion 
of insane persons, than from shutting them up 
together in idleness, though under the guards 
of straps, strait-waistcoats, and chains.” 

At Hanwell Sir William had been faintly 
supported by the officers of the Asylum. 
“When I began to reside in the Asylum,” 
Dr. Conolly writes, “a year after Sir William 


Ellis’s residence there had ceased, the use of | 


mechanical restraints was by no means 
limited to cases of violent mania, Instru- 
ments of restraint, of one kind or other, were 
so abundant in the wards as to amount, when 
collected together, t6 about six hundred— 
half of these being leglocks or handcuffs. 
The attendants had abused, as usual, the 
latitude of permission allowed them as to 
having recourse tosuch methods, andemployed 
them for frivolous reasons, chiefly to save 
themselves trouble. On the female side of 
the asylum, alone, there were forty patients 
who were almost at all times in restraints ; 
fourteen of these were generally in coercion- 
chairs. All these patients were freed from 
restraints in September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine; and, on a careful examina- 
tion of thirty-seven of them, who remained 
in the asylum two years afterwards, all were 
found improved in their conduct. Some, who 
had before been considered dangerous, were 
constantly employed ; and the rest were 
harmless and often cheerful.” 
’ The details of personal experience given 
by Dr. Conolly, are often such as cannot be 
read without emotion, The doctor’s strong 
heart (God bless and reward him !) was in his 
work, and the hearts of his readers follow 
him in his account of it. To carry on a great 
labour of civilisation in a wise and tender 
spirit, to be in every high sense a good physi- 
eian to the broken-minded, watchful on their 
behalf, made happy by the happiness created 
for them, is to live above the need of praise. 
Nevertheless, it is a noble thing for any one 
to win the deserved praise of all his country- 
mep, and to be appreciated and respected 
most perfectly by those who, had they com- 
eted with him on a meaner course, would 
ve been called his rivals, 

In the book of which we speak, as in his 
former work, upon the Indications of Insanity, 
Dr. Conolly interests his reader by the most 
abundant store of anecdote and illustration, 
chiefly drawn from experience, partly from 
reading, with which he defines every point of 
his argument. The practical tone of his own 
mind suggests this manner of writing, and it 
is the most effectual that can be used by any 
one who would at once interest and convince 
the English public. 

For several years after eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, the progress of the non- 
restraint system in England was slow, and, as 
we have said, a certain amount of strait- 
waistcoating is still advocated by physicians 
on the continent, Under the new system, a 
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patient when unmanageably violent is placed, 
with every limb free, in a light and cheerful 
padded room where no harm can be done, and 
is watched through an eye-hole in the door. 
The consequence is, that the violence rapidly 
abates for want of exciting objects to sustain it; 
the patient frequently lies down and sleeps, and, 
when quiet,—that is to say, usually in an hour 

or two—is taken out, washed, soothed, well | 
fed and trusted. The opponents of the system 
make a bugbear of the padded room and preach 
that patients are more soothed by strapping 
up in a straitwaistcoat. So, in the early days | 
of the reform at Hanwell, “physician and 

superintendents of the asylum wrote against | 
it, reasoned against it, expressed themselves | 
angrily against it ; but scarcely any of them 
devoted any time to observing it. <A few 
reflecting men were happily found who did 
devote more than an hour or two, or 
than even a day or two, to watching the 
results of non-restraint. One of these,” Dr. 
Conolly writes, “was Mr. Gaskell, now a 
commissioner in lunacy ; and it is well known 
that he adopted the system, and carried it 
out with singular ability and success in the 
large Asylum of Lancaster, where he had to 
control many patients whose provincial cha- 
racter was proverbially rough and brutal. 
There—as at Hanwell—walls were lowered, 
iron bars removed, the means of exercise 
and recreation increased, so as to introduce 
the whole system of non-restraint into an 
asylum then containing six hundred patients.” 

Equally good work was done also by the 
late Dr. Anderson in the lunatic asylum 
attached to Haslar Hospital. In that place 
“the view of the sea, of Portsmouth harbour 
and of the Isle of Wight, was shut out by 
very high walls. Dr. Anderson had not 
been long there before everything under- 
went a favourable change. Restraints were 
entirely abolished, iron bars disappeared, the 
boundary walls were lowered, the patients 
were allowed to walk upon the grass, summer- 
houses were built and pleasant seats provi- 
ded commanding a view of the sea, and the 
cheerful scenes most congenial to the inmates; 
knives and forks were brought into use, and 
the whole of this noble asylum assumed an 
air of tranquil comfort. The patients soon 
had a large boat provided for them, in which 
their good physician did not hesitate to 
trust himself with parties of them, in fishing- 
excursions, In the first of these little voy- 
ages a patient, whose voice had not been 
heard for years, was so delighted with his 
success that he counted his fish aloud.” 

No inconvenience or accident followed upon 
these changes. Violent patients became 
quiet, and recovered bits of their wrecked 
minds; the useless and hopeless became 
trustworthy and industrious, all exchanged 
misery for happiness. At Glasgow, Dr. Hut- 
cheson proved the immense importance of the 
new system, so thoroughly, that when the new 
asylum was built at Gartnavel, near Glasgow, 
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an inscription on the foundation-stone re-|of a young and beautiful woman, named 
corded that into that institution mechanical | Marguerite Titau, who was the widow of a 
restraint was never to be introduced. When| peasant, named Jean Orry. Marguerite 
Dr. Davey and Dr. Hood took charge of| ‘Titau walked six miles, from Saint Christoly 
Colney Hatch Asylum, they managed an in-|to Beysac, every two days to carry clean linen 
stitution for the reception of twelve hundred | and fresh food to the unfortunate young pri- 
lunatics, without thinking it necessary to|soner. In those days to be poor was to be 
have a single straitwaistcoat or any other in-| powerful, and Marguerite Titau, by exerting 
strument of restraint in the building. Wel her influence with the local authorities and 
have shown already how the system is now| the country people, after some time obtained 
worked by Dr. Hood, at Bethlem. Dr. Hitch-| the release of Thomas Courtenay. 
man, in Derbyshire ; Dr. Palmer, in Lincoln-| Gratitude, it may be easily imagined, soon 
shire; Dr. Hitch and Dr. Williams, in Glou-| gave place to more tender sentiments in the 
cestershire; Dr. Bucknill; in Devonshire ;| breast of Thomas Courtenay, especially as 
Dr. Thurnam, in Wiltshire; Dr. Parsey, in| his devoted liberatrice united to goodness of 
Warwickshire ; Dr. Diamond, in Surrey ;| heart, the charms of youth and beauty. The 
are among those who have publicly carried |simplicity of the republican forms making 
out with the best skill, and to most unex-| marriage easy, the youthful betrothed in the 
ceptionable resnits, the system now esta-| year seventeen hundred and ninety-five, re- 
blished in this country by the experience of! paired to Bordeaux ; where their union was 
eighteen years. celebrated by Ysabeau, a representative of the 
Except, that after seeing Hanwell, Dr.| people, under the flags (sous les drapeaux). 
Everts and Dr. Van Leeuwen established the| Marriage under the flags, was the only 
non-restraint system, under some disad-| existing form of marriage during “the Reign 
vantages, at the Asylum of Meerenberg, near| of Wisdom.” It consisted in the appearance 
Haerlem ; and except also in the case of Dr.| of the contracting parties at the head of a 
Hiibertz, at Copenhagen ; the whole body of| regiment, under the flags; where, in presence 
physicians on the continent appears at pre-|of a representative of the people, their union 
sent disposed, as we have said, to resist the| was announced by bugle blast and tuck of 
complete adoption of the English system.|dram. These marriages were afterwards le- 
Simple experiment has overpowered oppo-| galised by the Code Napoléon. 
sition here ; abroad, experiment remains yet| Two children were the fruit of the union 
to be made. ‘of Marguerite Titau and Thomas Courtenay : 
— — ————. Jean Courtenay, born upon the twenty-first 
MARIE COURTENAY. Floréal, year V., and Marie Courtenay, born 
——— upon the twentieth Thermidor, year 1X. of 
Towarps the end of the eighteenth cen- the Republic. Thomas Courtenay brought u 
tury, Lord William Courtenay, the young his re modestly and respectably; and, 
Earl of Devon, a descendant of the ancient when the Reign of Terror had passed, and 
imperial family of Constantinople, having tranquillity was restored, he announced to 
been convicted of felony, having had his es-|his friends that he was Lord William Cour- 
tates confiscated, and having been outlawed,|tenay, the outlawed Earl of Devon. This 
left Powderham Castle, near Exmouth, and | announcement procured him admission as an 
fled from his native land. A short time-| equal into the best families of the neighbour- 
afterwards, a young stranger arrived upon| hood ; and he henceforth signed his name, 
the coast of France, near Lesparre, in the | William, or Thomas Courtenay, Earl of Devon. 
department of La Gironde, and took up his| Napoleon the First having been proclaimed 
residence in the village of Saint Christoly.| First Consul, M. de Courtenay, after the 
This foreigner, who lived in great seclusion,| rupture of the peace of Amiens, was sus- 
was first known by the name of Thomas ;| pected of being a spy of England and the 
and afterwards was called citizen Thomas, or| French princes, the brothers of Louis the 
William Courtenay. | Sixteenth ; and was obliged once more to seek 
While Thomas Courtenay was living at| his safety in flight. He wished to take his 
Saint Christoly, the great French Revolution | family with him; but his wife, having had a 
of seventeen hundred and ninety-three broke | daughter to whom she was much attached, by 
out ; and his English accent having betrayed | her first marriage, and who was settled in 
his foreign birth, Thomas Courtenay became | her village, refused to accompany him. Cour- 
an object of suspicion and persecution, At|tenay on embarking alone for England or 
length, he was arrested as a supposed aris-| America, promised to provide for his family, 
tocrat, and conducted to the Convent of| and to return to them as soon as the political 
Beysac, which had been converted into a| horizon had somewhat cleared up. 
prison, and which the Reign of Terror had} On arriving in England, Courtenay wrote 
peopled with the noble families of the county.| to his wife, saying, that his family having 
Although Thomas Courtenay declared him-| repudiated him, he was living with a tailor 
self to be an Irishman, he stood in a very| in Oxford Street ; but, would, as soon as he 
| pee position. Happily for him, however,| could, return to France, to pass the remainder 
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appeared to be particularly fond of little 
Marie ; who, strikingly resembled her father. 
Sometime, after the receipt of his first 
letter, Courtenay wrote from America, 
announcing a remittance, through a third 
party, of eight hundred francs ; which, how- 
ever his family never received. Marguerite 
Titau, or Courtenay, heard no more of her 
husband after that letter; and, at length, 
believing herself to be once more a widow, 
and resigning herself to her misfortune, con- 
tinued to bring up her children as well as her 
feeble resources permitted. The eldest, Jean 
Courtenay, as soon as he was able to handle 
an oar, became a sailor; and Marie assisted | 
her mother in her household occupations. 
Years rolled on; and, after the peace 
of eighteen hundred and fifteen, Lord 
William Courtenay appeared in England, and 
had his estates restored to him. A rumour 
floated over the county of Devon, about this 
time, to the effect, that the noble Earl having 
disguised himself as a common sailor, had 
gone to one of the principal hotels in Exeter, 
and mingled in the conversations of the bar | 
and tap-rooms, with a view of finding out 
the sort of reception he might expect, if he 
returned publicly to his estate and lordship | 
of Powderliam Castle. Learning, however, | 
that stoning, or tarring and feathering, 
would be deemed the most appropriate wel- | 
come, Lord William Courtenay, thinking it| 
imprudent to venture, returned immediately 
to France. The restored Earl of Devon took | 
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Titau, or Courtenay, was dead. Her son, | 
Jean Courtenay, had gone to sea, and never 
more been heard of; and Marie Courtenay 
was supporting herself by her labour, when, | 
one day, she received a letter from Paris, | 
written in English. Now Marie, so far from | 
knowing how to read English, could not 
speak French, knowing nothing but the 
patois of her department. Luckily, however, | 
she knew an Englishman who had lived 
twenty years in her native village, and who 
translated the letter for her. It was from an | 
unknown person, informing her of the death | 
of her father, at number eighteen or nineteen | 
Place Vendéme, leaving a large fortune, and | 
advising her to take the steps necessary to | 
inherit it. 

Marie, believing the letter to be an ill- 
timed jest, and putting it into her pocket, | 
kept it there until the edges became chafed, 
and the letter destroyed. Nevertheless, in 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, a M. Falem- 
piv, a lawyer, having business which called 
him from Saint Christoly to Paris, Marie 
begged him to make inquiries respecting the 
particulars mentioned in the mysterious 
letter ; but, soon after his arrival in Paris, 
the lawyer fell ill, and died. Some time 
afterwards, the Maire of Saint Christoly | 


| wrote to the English consul at Bordeaux, to 


enquire the fate of Lord William Courtenay, 
but he never received any answer to his 
letter. At length, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, a Jawyer who happened to be 


up his residence in a sumptuous hotel, in the | passing some time at Lespaire, heard the 
Place Vendéme in Paris ; and bought a most); story of the poor woman, said to be the 
beautiful and agreeable country-house, situ-| daughter and heiress of Lord Courtenay. 
ated near Corbeil, in the little village of} Incredulous at first, after seeing and ques- 
Draveil. In this country retreat he soon | tioning Marie, now Madame Baty, and after 
won for himself the name of the Bear of! having made inquiries in the neighbourhood, 
Draveil. His only associates were his/| the lawyer became convinced that the story 
steward, Mr. Woods, and his family. He/told by the poor woman was perfectly true. 
went out seldom, and was generally accom-| Of course he was entrusted with the case, 
panied by Miss Woods, the steward’s|and went up to Paris, where, after having 
daughter ; and, of course, Lord William | ascertained the particulars of the death of 
Courtenay was not spared by the evil | Lord Courtenay, he commenced legal pro- 
tongues of his neighbourhood. ceedings, for the purpose, in the first place, 
In eighteen hundred and thirty-five, the | of proving the legitimacy of Marie Courtenay, 
Earl of Devon died, leaving by his will all and, in the second place, of claiming, in her 
his property to Mr. and Mrs. Woods, and/name, the only property of the late Earl 
theirthree children, George, Henry, and Jane.| which Mr. Woods had not taken to England, 
After going through the necessary legal for-' namely, the estate of Draveil. The estate 
malities prescribed by French law, Mr. had gone into the hands of third parties, 
Woods came into possession of the furniture | Monsieur Dalloz having sold it to Monsieur 
of the hotel, at number eighteen Place Ven- | Séguin. 
déme, and the country seat of Draveil. After | On the eighth of August, eighteen hundred 
disposing of the Chateau of Draveil to a| and fifty-seven, the case was tried before the 
Monsieur and Madame Dalloz, and after re-| First Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the 
alising the sum of eight thousand pounds by| Seine. Henry Woods, the only surviving 
the sale of the furniture, which was rich in | mnemabor of his family, did not answer the 
objects of art vertu, Mr. Woods on receiving | summons of the court. M. Limet, the advo- 
the proceeds of these sales, hastened back to|cate of Madame Baty, in her name begged 
England with his family. the court to declare her the legitimate 
daughter and heiress of Lord William Cour- 
We must now return to humble life, and|tenay, and to condemn Henry Woods to 
the little village of Saint Christoly. In! restore to her a third part of the movable 
aighteen hundred and thirty-six, Marguerite and immovable property of the late Lord 
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Courtenay, and to declare nul the two suc- in the convent of Beysac. Madame Mazel 
cessive sales of the estate of Draveil. | said, her grandmother had frequently told 
The third parties raised up two objections} her the history of the romantic courtship 
to the appeal, demanding, firstly: Is Thomas!and marriage of Marguerite Titau and 
Courtenay the same person as William Cour-|'Thomas Courtenay, and certified to Marie’s 
tenay, the Earl of Devon? and secondly: If} striking resemblance to her father. And she 
Marie is the legitimate daughter of the Earl | herself had seen the letters which Thomas 
of Devon, can she legally claim her inhe-| Courtenay had written to his family. All 
ritance ? | this evidence not being considered conclusive, 
In answer to the first objection, he produced | the tribunal decided that there was no proof 
the written testimony of six respectable inha-| of the identity of Thomas Courtenay, men- 
bitants of the village of Saint Christoly,| tioned in the certificate of the birth of 
namely, Jean Servant, aged seventy-seven | Marie Courtenay, with William Courtenay, 
years, formerly Maire of the village of Saint|the Earl of Devon, who died upon the 
Christoly ; Guilaume Grand, aged sixty-three | twenty-sixth day of May, eighteen hundred 
years; M. Bénillan, aged sixty-five years ;/and thirty-five; and the court accordingly 
Arnaud Courrain, aged eighty years and six| rejected the appeal of Madame Marie 
months; Pierre Curat, aged seventy-three Baty, and condemned her to pay all the ex- 
years ; and Francois Normandine, aged se-| penses to all parties, 
venty-two years ;—who all affirmed, upon 
oath, that they had known Thomas Courte- DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 
nay; that they knew for certain, that he esceguidi 
remained in the village of Saint Christoly| I suppose we are all born with a mission, 
from fourteen to fifteen years, until the year; Those who do not find one ready-made to 
ten of the French Republic ; that during his | their hands, are never happy until they have 
stay at Saint Christoly they saw and spoke to! created one ; and therefore it comes to the 
him daily ; that he was about forty or forty-| same thing in the end, whether we are born 
five years of age when he left Saint Christoly| with a mission or without one. My mis- 
to return to England ; that during his sojourn| sion has been to give credit. I am the 
at Saint Christoly he married Marguerite| successor of the late John Smirker. In 
Titau: that Marie Jeanne Courtenay was| whatever books of account my name stands, 
born of this marriage, and that M. Thomas| you will always find it on the right side, 
Courtenay caused himself to be called in the! with a balance in my favour. My father 


country William or Thomas Courtenay, Earl|thought the best thing he could do to 


of Devon, &e. settle me in life was to buy the good- 

The next document produced was the only will of the west-end business of the late 
piece of writing which could be found with the John Smirker, with branches in both the 
signature of Thomas Courtenay. It was a great University cities ; established in seven- 
promise to pay the sum of four hundred and | teen hundred and fifty, and largely patronised 
fifty-nine francs eleven sous, written in bad} by the aristocracy. I entered upon my new 
French, and signed Thomas Courtenay, Earl | sphere in a calm and dutiful manner ; neither 
of Devon. This document was compared, by | desponding nor enthusiastic. I am naturally 


ee 


M. Limet, with the will of Lord William 
Courtenay ; and he found, he said, a manifest 
analogy between the two handwritings, by 
making an allowance for the difference thirty- 
five years must make between the hand- 
writing of a young man and the handwriting 
of an old man. 

M. Limet having thus tried to prove the 
identity between Lord William Courtenay and | 
Citizen William or Thomas Courtenay of Saint | 
Christoly, went on to — the legitimacy of 
Marie Courtenay. e presented to the) 
court the declaration of her birth, made to! 
the Maire of Saint Christoly, in which she is| 
declared the legitimate daughter of Mar-| 

uerite Titau and Thomas Courtenay, an} 
ishman. 

Great doubt having been thrown by the} 
adversaries of Marie Courtenay on the truth | 
of the romantic story of the marriage of her| 
father and mother, M. Limet procured the | 
testimony of a lady who had known Marie 
Courtenay from her childhood, who had often 
played with her, and whose grandmother 
had been imprisoned with Thomas Courtenay 


of a quiet and meditative turn of mind ; given 
to inquiry, and, perhaps, rather quick in per- 
ceiving necessary reforms, though the last 
man in the world to have the robust energy 
to carry them out. My predecessor, the late 
John Smirker, in giving over the long list of 
book-debts that my father had purchased, 
dilated very warmly upon the immense value 
of customers who quartered, Heaven knows 
what, upon their shields, and never took less 
than five years’ credit. “What isa business,” 
he inquired, “ without book-debts? <A thing 
without root, sir,—wholly without root. You 
have no hold upon your connexion. In fact, 
you have no connexion. Without book- 
debts, they come to-day, and they go to- 
morrow.” I did not dispute this position, 
for I never argue. He was the born 
tradesman, and acted upon his precepts, 
Dear me, what trouble he took to plant the 
roots that foliated and branched off into 
every ramification of book-debts! How he 
watered, and dibbled, and forced them! 
How he nursed them up at compound inte- 
rest, till the right time came for him to fell 
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an oblivious debtor with a post-obit, or to}age is twenty years and nine months. His 
cut down a slippery one with a summary| muscles are well set, and he looks older, 
judgment! With what a bland smile he| He handles a skilful cue at the Lilliard-table, 
would refuse the early tender of a green|and makes an occasional bet upon horse- 
young debtor, for fear that, once set free,| races with a good deal of judgment. Intel- 
he would transplant his custom to another |lectually he seems to know pretty well what 
establishment ! What decoy-ducks he let fly| he is about. I don’t think his name is across 
among rich young university and military|any accommodation bills, but what he has 
noodles, to get them enticed to his shop !| received half the cash for. As to the amuse- 
Yet, when he got them, and any of them did | ments and vices of the metropolis, he is one 
not pay—which was not often; (for old|of the best judges of them upon town, and 
Smirker had a keen scent, and seldom put his| acts as mentor to many other infants. His 
fashionable commission-agents upon a wrong | taste in wine is considered good, and his 
one) how he raved at the looseness of the | verdict on the merits of a new ballet-dancer is 
law! Well, I rave at it too, sometimes, and | held to be final. 
with good reason. In court, Lord Merthyr presents a very 
For a man need not leave the world for| different appearance. That collar, which 
the church or a monkish seclusion to learn | used to stand up with such unbending parch- 
patience and to mortify the passions, while the | ment-like stiffness, the admiration and envy 
ranks of trade are open to him. Neither | of Piccadilly, is now, in the eyes of the law, 
need a man who wishes to see the world, as it | turned down over each shoulder with infan- 
is called, and study his fellow-men, spend his|tine grace, and fastened with a ribbon of 
money in travelling through Europe, and his | most becoming simplicity. That Chesterfield, 
nights in the streets, while the ranks of trade | poncho, sack, outer-garment, coat, cloak, or 
are open to him. Neither need a reflective| whatever it is called, which had such a 
law-reformer retire with his ponderous tomes | mature, distinguished, Tattersall, club-like 
to some eremitical and inaccessible nook in|air in Regent Street and Hyde Park, is now, 
the innermost of all Inner Temples, there to | in the eyes of the law, converted into a juve- 
perfect principles which, when forced upon | nile pinafore, fastened round the waist with 
the world, shall promote the greatest happi-|a schoolboy’s belt, and conferring on its 
ness of the greatest number, while the ranks | wearer the much-coveted gift of perpetual 
of trade are open to him. Christian recluse,| youth, That embroidered cigar-case—suspi- 
student of the world, and ardent Benthamite, | cious gift—filled with the choicest products 
may all take their places behind the glass of |of Havannah, at costly prices, vanishes, in 
my countinghouse-door, and find their time | the eye of the law, or becomes transformed 
not unprofitably expended. into a box of sweetmeats, provided by the 
The greatest difficulty that I labour under | thoughtful care of a mother or a sister. 
is infants—sturdy infants. They bristle up | That onyx-handled bamboo-cane, which taps 
in every other page of my costly ledger | the neatest of boots on the lounge in Rotten 
(costly, I call it, because it is nearly all I got | Row, is now, in the eyes of the law, a mere 
for my ten thousand pounds) ; they are more | rounder stick, or an implement used in guid- 
costly under the head of Cambridge than | ing a hoop. 
London ; and more fruitful under the head hose rooms in Jermyn Street, decorated 
of Oxford than Cambridge. Physically they | with pictures in the chastest taste, and lit- 
seem to be a very fine family of robust, | tered with boxing-gloves, broken pipes, and 
responsible young men ; legally they are held | champagne corks, are, in the eyes of the law, 
to be weak, and irresponsible idiots. Visually | the cradle of a child—a child who possesses 
they stand before me as a race of palpable, | a charmed life, invulnerable to the shafts of 
moustached, solid giants; but when I try to|the hateful sheriff. Poor, young, innocent, 
touch them with the strong arm of the law, |neglected, infant nobleman—type of some 
like the spectres of the Brocken they melt | hundreds of children that I find upon my 
into thin air, and the strong arm of the law | books, or rather the books of the late John 
becomes strangely paralysed. Young Lord |Smirker, my predecessor—when I hear that 











Merthyr Tydvil is a fair average specimen of 
the infant debtor. Let him sit for his por- 
trait under two phases,—out of court and in 
court. Out of court, then, he rides a fine, 
high-spirited horse, which he manages with 
the ease and grace of an old patrician horse- 
man. In the cricket-field he bats like a 
young Hercules, and bowls with the velocity 
of the catapult. On the river it is a sight to | 
see him pull the stroke-oar against wind and 
tide ; and he is the reverse of contemptible 
when he puts on the gloves with a bargeman | 
of the Cam. He wrestles and does the back- | 
fall better than any man in all Illyria. His’ 





thy aristocratic father, Earl Merthyr Tydvil, 
is in Italy with no matter, I will not 
dwell upon the painful subject, and that the 
paternal acres are safely abe in a dingy 
office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I feel a sense 
of pity for thee springing up in my snobbish, 
tradesman’s heart. I have fed thee, and I 
have clothed thee, and I look upon thee as 
my own. Even if the law did not throw its 
protecting shield before thee, I would not 
touch a hair of thy patrician, infant head ; 
although thy ingratitude were ten times 
greater than it is. I am not unreasonable, 
and can make allowance for the feelings of a 











Charles Diekens.] 


boy whose ancestors were descended from the 
earliest Normans ; I do not ask for positive 
affection, but only for a slight diminution of 
contempt. Spoiled child of trade, and chosen 
one of the law, let thy commercial father 
know thy wants and wishes, and he is content. | 

But Shadrach, junior, when you stand up 
in court, pleading infancy with all the childish 
grace of an Israelite that knows no guile, I| 
am amused at so clever an adaptation of) 
Christian customs, but I am astonished at the 
learned credulity of the Bench. It is true! 
that your people have no registry of bap- 
tisms, and everything, therefore, depends 
upon your own assertion ; but I have known 
you so many years about town, I have 
watched your fully developed frame standing 
out prominently in most places of public 
resort; I have witnessed your intellectual 
keenness in places where keenness was no’ 
rare quality, that, in my eyes, your back is 
beginning to bend, and your hair becoming | 


| 
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I certainly was delighted to find the Reve- 
rend Origen Bilk, M.A., whom I—or rather 
the late John Smirker—had nursed through 
the different stages of fighting Oxonian, 
plucked undergraduate, crammed B.A. down 
to the living of St. Vitus-in-the-Fens, pleading 
“statute run,” and declining to pay for the 
college extravagances which he had indulged 
in with such vigorous prodigality. It is a 
good sign when a man—especially a clergy- 
man—so far reforms the errors of his youth 
as to turn his back upon his early dissipa- 
tions, even to the extent of repudiating pay- 
ment for them. If ever the protecting shield 
of legal mercy was righteously extended over 
the prostrate form of the suffering debtor, it 
is in the case of the Reverend Origen Bilk, 
M.A. He has suffered much from the ruth- 
less hands of the importunate creditor, who 
insisted upon clothing him with the richest 


| purple and the finest linen, feeding him with 


the daintiest viands, and nourishing him with 








silvered with grey, and I marvel much that! the rarest wines, and who now would seek 
a paternal law gathers you as a trusting, | him out in the calm seclusion of his clerical 
trusted innocent in the folds of its sheltering hermitage, and who—did not a considerate 
arms. There are many octogenarian debtors law most benevolently interfere—would de- 
upon my books, or rather the books of the | stroy the unruffled serenity of that meditative 
late John Smirker, my beloved Shadrach, who | mind, which now dwells upon things that are 
are more in need of legal protection than | higher than the tailor’s bill which perisheth. 
your youthful self. | ‘The same tenderness to debtors who keep 

The next rose which the law has planted out of the way, distinguishes even some of 
in the path of debt—the next thorn which it | the severest laws which have been the pro- 
has planted in the path of credit—is the| duct of our recent legislation. The debtor is 


Statute of Limitations. A man of untutored | 
reasoning powers, whose faculties had not 
been sharpened into an unnatural state of | 
acuteness by legal study, would suppose that 
the longer a debt stood unpaid, the more 
would the obligation be increased. He would 
be astonished, therefore, to find that just at 


the darling of the law, and it cannot find it 
in its heart to deal harshly with him. The 
new Bills of Exchange Act, which allows me 
the tyranny of a judgment in the short period 
of twelve days, supposing that my victim has 
no valid plea or answer that he is not in- 
debted to me, breaks down entirely if my 


the moment when he was about to claim an| victim keeps out of the way for six clear 
old debt with interest, simple and compound, | months ; and my thirst for vengeance is tan- 
and was probably going to reproach the talised with the tortures of the old, tardy, 
debtor with keeping out of the way so long—|and expensive mode of proceeding. If I 
that what he considered to be a moral crime| apply for the more humble assistance of the 
was an act of well calculated thriftiness,| County Court, I find I have still many weeks 
having the effect of annulling the claim ac-| to wait before the pressure of business will 
cording to act of parliament. It would be! allow of my obtaining a hearing. When my 
difficult to explain to such a man upon what | victim comes up and tells a plaintive story of 


principle an act was framed, that allowed 
every debtor to go free who contrived to keep 
out of the way of his creditor six years. The 
wonderful doctrine that the more you wrong 
aman in trade the more you may being em- 
bodied in a statute having legal force, is en- 
couraging to that large class that I call 
debtors ; but is not so encouraging to that 
other large, and very useful, tax-paying class 
that I call creditors. The inference is, that 
the State wishes to cultivate the first at the 
expense of the second. Or, perhaps, it is 
only a masked movement intended by dis- 
couraging the second to destroy the first ? 
When the Right Honourable Lord Battleaxe, 


his inability to pay in less than a given time 
of very long duration, the judge, imbued with 
the proper spirit of the law, inclines his ear 
to the dictates of mercy, checks the eager 
tyranny of the heartless creditor, and grants 
an order to pay in twelve easy instalments, 
When the time for the first and second pay- 
ment has long passed without my victim 
making any attempt to keep to his bond, I 
have then the option of procuring what is 
called a judgment summons, which, if 1 am 
fortunate enough to get it served personally 
upon my victim, within a certain time, will 
fix another remote day for a new trial, when 
my victim will have to show cause why he 





K.C.B,, takes, as a rule, from his tradesmen, | failed in his contract. Ifthe claim should be 
five years’ credit, he has only to stretch the| under twenty pounds, and my victim be 
period one year more to carry it into eternity.| single young man victim, residing in fur- 








nished lodgings, with no estate, properly so 
called, he has merely to state this fact to the 
willing ear of the court, and leave me, like a 
baffled tiger, howling for my prey. If my 
victim thinks proper to set sail for the Cocos | 
Islands, or some other land, where creditors 
cease from troubling, and the debtor is at} 
rest, [ can watch him go on board his bounding 
bark, and, like Calypso, mourn for the depar- 
ture of my Ulysses ; but alas! I can do no 
more, for he only owes me nineteen pounds 
nineteen shillings and elevenpence. Two- 
pence more, and—shades of Solon and Lycur- 
gus—I am avenged ! 

When I turn over the old unpaid bills of | 
exchange of my predecessor, the late John 
Smirker, and find amongst them many under | 
five pounds, I am reminded of an old act) 
passed in the time of George the Third, and | 
never yet repealed, that is a perfect triumph | 
of protective legislation. The bill of ex-| 
vhange—the pride and glory of modern com- 
merce—is looked upon as a luxury intended 
only for the enjoyment of the wholesale 
trade, and only granted to the retail under | 
the most praiseworthy precautions. Poor | 
Smirker’s bills, I need not say, are so much | 
waste paper; for he had no idea of the) 
requirements of the law touching the imple- | 
ments he was dealing with. A bill of ex-| 
change, according to George the Third—I| 
say according to him, because he was any- 
thing but a royal nonentity in the state—if 
under five pounds, must not be drawn at a/| 
longer period than twenty-one days ; it must 
be paid away on the same day as that on 
which it is drawn ; its endorsement must set 
forth the name and address of the person to 
whom it is endorsed, and such endorsement, 
with every name upon it but the acceptors’, 
must bear the signature of an attesting 
witness! If any one of these requirements 
is neglected, it is fatal to the validity of the 
instrument. When this cautious clause was 
perfected, the old king must have felt that 
although he had entrusted a dangerous squib 
in the hands of the small ignorant traders of 
the country, he had taken every precaution | 
to issue directions for letting it off, so that | 
the ease might not burst and injure their 
fingers. Our present rulers must be of the 
same way of thinking, as they allow the 
clause to remain unexpunged from the 
statute-book, and deny the benefits of bills of 
exchange as proofs of debts and negotiable 
instruments, to all transactions under five 
pounds, 

The next thing that troubles me is a linger- 
ing remnant of feudality, The haughty 
baron of the nineteenth century does not 
despoil his humble retainer, the tradesman, 
but he takes credit, which is nearly the same | 
thing. If the haughty baron is a member of | 
the royal household, the feudal element is' 
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jincreased. The haughty baron rides rough- 


shod over all human feelings, and wears out 
patience of the most endurable kind. The 
haughty baron keeps me at bay to the very 
verge of the Statute of Limitations, and, in 
self-defence, I am obliged to have recourse 
to the law. The law informs me that I 
ean do nothing without the written sanc- 
tion of the lord steward of her Majesty's 
I go to Buckingham Palace, 
and after the usual delay and trouble, I 
obtain an interview with an under-secre- 
tary, who tells me that my application for 


| permission to sue must be made in writing, 


accompanied with full particulars of my 
claim ; and he kindly advises me to make it 
upon folio foolscap, with a margin. I send 
in my claim upon the haughty baron in the 
required form, and in afew days I receive a 
reply from the lord steward, stating that if 
the money be not paid within a certain 
liberal specified time from the date of the 
lord steward’s communication, I have the 
lord steward’s permission to take legal pro- 
ceedings against the haughty baron. It is 
amusing to find a royal palace converted into 
a sanctuary for haughty but insolvent barons. 
It is possible that if the rude emissary of the 
law was allowed free entrance to the sacred 
precincts of the household, the royal banquet 
in the evening would be graced with at least 
one gold stick in waiting less than the royal 
eyes had whilome been accustomed to look 
upon. ‘ 

I believe that the best authorities on 
government hold that taxes are paid for pro- 
tection to person and property. I will admit 
that my person is fairly protected ; but if my 
heroic statesmen can spare a little time from 
those brilliant employments of ornamental 
government,—Indian annexations, colonial 
extensions, military campaigns, diplomatic 
subtleties, and foreign legations—for the 
more homely tusk of protecting my property, 
by looking into the relations of debtor and 
creditor, the successor of the late John 
Smirker, the next time the collector calls, 
will pay his taxes with a more cheerful 
countenance, 
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